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THE DIVINE PROGRAM IN THE DARK CONTINENT. 


[A Paper read at the World’s Fair Congress of Africa, Chicago, August 
14, 1893. ] 


BY JOSEPH COOK. 
a 


Three great recent events match each other mysteriously— 
the abolition of slavery in the valley of the Mississippi ; 
the abolition of slavery in the valley of the Amazon; the 
opening of the Congo Valley to civilization. Who or what 
has so arranged human history that these events synchronize ? 
The abolition of slavery in the United States so inspired the 
opponents of slavery in Brazit that within a very few years 
after slavery disappeared here the Amazon saw it no longer. 
And immediately, by a combination of circumstances well 
worth studying in detail, great explorers uncovered the head- 
waters of the Nile, the interior of Africa was opened, the 
whole course of the Congo was discovered, commerce began 
to thunder at the gates of the Dark Continent, the Congo 
Free State was organized, Christianity lighted her lamps to the 
south of the Sahara. More has been added to our knowledge 
of Africa within a generation than in all previous centuries. 
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The nations of Europe are at this moment competing with 
each other in commercial enterprises in Africa. Some of them 
are reaping 100 per cent on their investments. Goaded by 
both commercial and political greed, they struggle as rivals 
for the possession of the cotton, the palm oil, the ivory, the 
gold, the silver and the precious stones of tropical and sub- 
tropical Africa. 

International arrangements, necessitated by commercial 
competition, have already been effected looking to the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. Meanwhile, in other quarters of 
the world, especially in the United States, the education of 
the black race is progressing, and leaders for its commercial, 
political and religious life are in a course of unwitting prep- 
aration for important careers in the land of their fathers. 
Commerce, Christianity, and both the co-operation and the 
competition of nations, are being visibly combined by no 
human power for the regeneration of Africa. 

Victor Hugo said that the rgth century has made of the 
slave a man, and that the 2oth century will make of Africa a 
world. Our chief anxiety in the brief gleam we call life 
ought to be to follow the leadership of Providence in history. 
Our wisdom is to make God’s program our own. 


ri. 


The chief miseries of the Dark Continent arise from twelve 
causes : 
1. Isolation. 


2. The slave trade and slavery. 
3. The Rum Traffic. 

4. Cannibalism. 

5. Polygamy. 

6. Paganism. 

7. Mohammedanism. 

8. Tribal wars. 

9. Foreign aggression. 

ro. Want of Christianity. 
11. Climatic conditions. 
12. Lack of able native leadership. 
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Except that climate and physical geography cannot be 
changed, it appears evident, from the signs of the times in all 
quarters of the modern horizon, that it is the Divine pro- 
gram for Africa to remove these causes with their conse- 
quences. 

The isolation of Africa is already broken up. Geologically 
the Dark Continent is one of the oldest land formations on 
the globe. Its coast has few indentations, for the oceans and 
the rivers have worn down the headlands and filled up the 
bays and gulfs. The rivers and lakes would seem to be 
natural highways to the interior, but the chief streams all 
have long series of dangerous waterfalls and rapids. Invert 
a saucer and its upper surface will not inaptly represent 
Africa. There is an inner table-land, surrounded for the 
most part by mountains, where the continent begins to slope 
down to the sea. Breaking through these mountains, the 
Niger, the Congo, the Zambezi, and the Nile form their cele- 
brated cataracts. The best water route to the interior is 
through the Zambezi and the great lakes. The railway will 
soon flank the cataracts of the Congo, it will ultimately burst 
through the gorges of the Zambezi. The seclusion of trop- 
ical Africa, it is said, may be the most efficiently invaded by 
the iron roads now going northward from the British colonies 
at the Cape across broad highlands of a temperate climate to 
the interior provinces. England is now engaged in the 
splendid project of opening a telegraphic line along the whole 
length of the land from Cairo to Cape Town. The Dark 
Continent has several gates—the Nile gate, the Red Sea gate, 
the East Coast gate, the Zambezi gate, the Congo gate, the 
Niger gate and the Sahara gate, but more important than any 
one of these in the future will be the railway gate, the steam- 
boat gate, and the telegraph gate. Christianity, commerce 
and the co-operation of the great powers that have possessions 
in Africa are the chief influences to be relied upon to break up 
ultimately both the slave trade and slavery. Each of these 
gigantic forces is beginning to operate with crescent vigor for 
the suppression of the rum traffic, cannibalism, polygamy, 
pagan’sm, Mohammedanism and tribal wars. 
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III. 


It is most fortunate that much of what ought to be done 
for Africa by a combination of the great powers has already 
been resolved upon by them in the famous Berlin Congress of 
1885, and in the Brussels Anti-slavery Conference of 1890. 

The Berlin Congress organized the Congo Free State, and 
made the chief patron of Africa exploration, Leopold of Bel- 
gium, its head. He has now transferred his rights to Belgium 
itself, which hereafter will have the leadership in the regen- 
eration of the valley of the chief tropical river of Africa. 

No better practical suggestions can be made at present for 
the suppression of the African slave trade than are contained 
in the recommendations of the Brussels Conference. The 
powers represented in that gathering and now supporting its 
enactments are Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Congo Free State, 
Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Persia, Portugal, 
Netherlands, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Norway, Turkey, the 
United States and Zanzibar. 

Our representative, Mr. Terrel, took pains to emphasize 
the fact that our adherence to the plan of the Brussels Con- 
ference does not commit us to any entangling alliance such as 
George Washington taught us to avoid. We intend simply 
to extend the principles of the Ashburton Treaty to the sup- 
pression of the slave trade and the regulation of the rum- 
traffic in Africa. The Brussels Conference declares that the 
most effective means of dealing with the slave trade by land 
are the organization of civil administration, justice and re- 
ligion ; the introduction of roads, railways and steamboats ; 
the establishment of military posts and scouting expeditions ; 
and the restriction of the importation of improved fire-arms. 
No arms must be sold in districts infected with the slave 
trade. No breech-loading rifles, repeating rifles or cartridges 
can be taken out of bond except by persons having a license 
to bear arms. The zone to which these regulations apply 
extends from twenty degrees of north latitude to twenty-two 
of south latitude, and from the Atlantic to the Indian ocean, 
including islands within one hundred miles of the’ shores. 
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Caravans are to be examined at their places of destination 
and captives liberated. On the seas within the usual range 
of the maritime slave trade there is to be a right of search of 
vessels under five hundred tons, and of larger ones in case 
they engage in the traffic. 


IV. 


Most unfortunately the liquor traffic, although somewhat 
limited and impeded by the Conference, shielded itself under 
the plea of trade interests, and has been placed, as yet, under 
no adequate restrictions. This carelessness is an interna- 
tional crime and shame. Canon Farrar says that there are 
facts which justify the amazing assertion that the rum traffic 
already does more injury than the slave trade on the banks of 
the Congo. 

England has driven out of India the burning of widows, 
the human sacrifices under the car of Juggernaut, and the 
secret society of Thugs. All civilized nations should sup- 
port every African Province or Protectorate in the effort to 
drive from its borders slavery, slave-hunting, the rum traffic 
and cannibalism. Slavery yet exists in most Mohammedan 
countries such as Arabia, Turkey, Persia as well as Afghan- 
istan, Siam, Borneo and China. It is unfair to say that 
Mohammedanism fosters the slave trade, or that Christianity 
favors the rum traffic, but there are vast regions of Africa in 
which the slave trade is carried on by nominal Mohammedans 
and the rum traffic by nominal Christians. Massachusetts 
alone has for many years been exporting half a million of gal- 
lons of rum annually from Boston to Africa. In the name of 
commerce, in the name of just trade, in the name of civiliza- 
tion, in the name of Christianity, let us appeal to all nations 
to throttle the international liquor traffic. 

Cannibalism yet stains many a curve of the Upper Congo. 
On the Ubangi river, an affluent of this great equatorial 
stream, the standard of commercial value is human flesh. At 
a village in this region the natives urged one of Mr. Stanley’s 
officers to leave one of his boat’s crew in exchange for a goat. 
‘* Meat for meat,’’ was their phrase. They asked for help in 
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fighting their neighbors and said to the white man: ‘‘ You 
can take the ivory and we will take thé meat.’’ The cannibals 
exhibit rows of skulls around their tents to denote the number 
of men they have eaten. Slaves are killed and devoured with 
as little compunction as goats. 

But the horrors of cannibalism are less atrocious than many 
of those which habitually attend slave-hunting and the slave- 
caravan. The slave-routes stain the tawny breast of Africa 
with bloody trails, ghastly beyond description, and have done 
so for ages. . Immense regions in Central Africa have been 
absolutely depopulated by the infernalities of Arab and 
African slave-hunting. A profound epigram of the mission- 
aries says: ‘‘The negro is God’s image cut in ebony; the 
Arab slave-hunter is the devil’s image cut in ivory.”’ 

The slave trade does not pay except in connection with the 
ivory trade. Let the supply of ivory fail, and some other 
great staple like cotton and gums would take its place. 
Slaves are profitable merchandise, chiefly because they are 
needed to carry other merchandise from the interior to the 
coast. All slave routes are trade routes. When railways 
and steamboats are introduced, much of the demand for 
porters will cease, and so commerce will help to undermine 
the slave traffic. 

ws 

Lack of political unity and coherence has prevented the 
native tribes from offering any effectual resistance to foreign 
aggression in Africa. South of the equator, the larger part 
of the Dark Continent has been carved into slices and is dom- 
inated by European Powers almost without protest from the 
aborigines. North of the equator there are a few independ- 
ent native states although the Arab and the Turk bear chief 
rule. Sometimes treaties have been made with native chiefs 
by Germany, England, France, Portugal and Italy, but a 
Premier of England has admitted that many protectorates 
and claims have been set up by European powers over Afri- 
can regions, never explored by white men. There have been 
annexations by treaties, and also, as the phrase is, annexa- 
tions by paint-brush. 
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It has been maintained by Schweinfurth that a large part of 
the interior of Africa is habitable by whites, but the general 
opinion of experts is that white people will not settle there 
in any large numbers. Whites may officer the black, brown 
and bronze races, but will never themselves found great 
colonies under a vertical sunbeam. Nowhere yet in history 
have white people in large numbers labored continuously 
and vigorously with their hands in fields on which the 
snow never falls. The negro is not the only laborer to be 
had in the tropics, but he is the best laborer, surpassing the 
Chinaman, the Hindu and the South Sea Islander. 

Physical life is easily supported in the Tropics, and there- 
fore men in those regions have developed less strength than 
other populations of the globe. The spur of necessity is dull 
under the equator. Neither whites nor blacks develop their 
best powers where bananas, cocoanuts, bread fruit and man- 
goes grow without human assistance. There are alert, intel- 
ligent negro tribes on the Congo. Stanley classifies the 
black, brown and bronze populations in five chief divisions 
—the Pygmy, Negro, Ethiopic, semi-Ethiopic and Berberine. 
Many waves of immigration from Asia have mingled with 
aboriginal African tribes, and produced a great variety of 
species of mixed blood. Regular Caucasian features often 
appear in connection with woolly hair. In spite, however, 
of the ability and spirit of many portions of the aboriginal 
population of Africa, the greed of commerce and the power 
of advanced nations are such that whites are likely to officer 
much black labor in the Dark Continent, and will, of course, 
endeavor to reap a lion’s share of its rewards. This attempt 
will be persistent, and, for awhile, possibly successful. It 
will result in the formation of a ruling white class, and may 
give rise to one of the fiercest of the conflicts in the future of 
Africa, whenever it becomes necessary to curb their power and 
throw them out of their tropical saddle. Africa has been 
called the Pariah of continents, but it is to be hoped that com- 
merce will be prevented by Christianity from making her 
the world’s beast of burden. Nevertheless, it is a most omi- 
nous fact that the cancer of caste clings to the Tropic of 
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Cancer, all around the world. Caste and the crocodile go 
together. 


VI. 


If the colored populations of the world are to occupy their 
opportunities, they must develop native leadership. They 
will always immensely outnumber the whites in the tropics ; 
they thrive where the whites perish. 

There is at present a most impressive lack of able native 
leadership in the populations of Africa. This lack is to be 
supplied gradually by the development of native capacity as 
Christianity and education advance in the Dark Continent, but 
especially by the training of able Africans outside of Africa 
to go thither as religious, educational and commercial leaders. 

So far as the future of Africa depends on able native leader- 
ship, the brightest star of hope for her development does not 
hang over the Nile, or the Congo, the Great Lakes or the 
Cape, but over the United States. Nowhere else on the globe 
are white and black populations in large numbers locked to- 
gether as here under a broad suffrage. Nowhere else in the 
world are so many millions of blacks so favorably situated for 
political, industrial and religious education asin the United 
States. Political necessity required the abolition of slavery 
in the American Republic. Political necessity will require 
the education of the freedmen and their descendants and the 
security of their political and civil rights. The centennial 
of Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation in 1963 is 
likely to see forty or fifty millions of colored citizens in the 
United States, and perhaps a hundred millions of whites. At 
the date of the civil war we had a colored population of four 
millions; they are now nearly eight millions, and will soon be 
sixteen, and ultimately thirty-two and more. Inequality of 
representation, such as now gives the Southern States three 
times the power in Congress that the North possesses in pro- 
portion to the population, will not be endured indefinitely. 
The black vote will not be suppressed and yet the black popu- 
lation counted as a basis of representation and that basis then 
occupied almost exclusively by whites. The Fourteenth and 
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Fifteenth Amendments will be executed and the ballots of 
free citizens, irrespective of color, will be counted as cast, and 
not merely counted to be counted out. As Secretary Blaine 
has said: ‘‘ Any party of Americans can bear to be defeated ; 
no party of Americans can afford to be defrauded.’’ The Re- 
public, therefore, in self-defense will be forced to do full justice 
to its colored citizens. Until two or three hundred years of 
Christian culture have wrought their effect upon African 
races, we shall not know their native capacities. In the 
United States, it is notorious that the freedmen are, in many 
quarters, acquiring education and property more rapidly than 
the poor whites. Turned on their own resources after two 
hundred and sixty years of slavery, the black people in the 
United States are already paying taxes on two hundred and 
sixty-four millions worth of property. It has been suggest- 
ively said that cleanliness, character, culture and cash make 
the black man a white. The stern political necessities and 
industrial competitions to which our colored populations are 
subject are an anvil of God on which He is forging a key to 
open not only to themselves but to the colored populations of 
the world a better future. The most cultivated and energetic 
men of African descent are likely to come from this Republic. 
We shall not deport our African citizens to the Dark Conti- 
nent, nor is it to be expected that they will emigrate thither. 
Every fifteenth soldier in the armies of the North in the civil 
war was a negro. Our Afro-American citizens are here by 
right of birth and immense self-sacrifices for the good of the 
whole land. Fill our merchant marine with blacks until the 
gunwales kiss the waves; lade all our war-ships, take as 
many colored people to the Dark Continent, as possible ; when 
the ships return there will be more Africans here than when 
the fleet left, so rapid is their natural increase. Many of our 
most cultivated and energetic Afro-American citizens, after 
their weapons have been furbished here, are very sure, never- 
theless, to become commercial, educational and religious lead- 
ers at various points in Africa. Save the colored races if you 
would save the Torrid Zone. Save the free negro citizens of 
the United States if you would save the colored races. 
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Now girt with lightnings, docile, fleet, 
There stands an angel, with his feet 
The one on sea and one on shore ; 

And Time henceforth shall be no more. 


All men are men and men are one, 

8 Join hands all zones beneath the sun, 
White, bronze and black and brown and red, 
All climate’s tintings myriad. 


One sun is in our single sky 

And underneath one family ; 

On earth so huge and yet so small, 
Are all for each and each for all. 


—The World’s Marseillaise 
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PAPAL ENCYCLICAL ON THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
QUESTION. 


Cardinal Gibbons has made public the official translation of 
the much-discussed pontifical letter from the Pope on the 
school question. It emphasizes the Pope’s love for America ; 
eulogizes Mgr. Satolli; gives the two-fold purpose of his mis- 
sion ; his position on the school question as explained to the 
Archbishop of New York, misunderstood by others, and in- 
dorsed by the Pope, who declares it to be in harmony with 
the decision of the Council of Baltimore, which remains un- 
repealed. 


To our beloved son JAMES GIBBONS, Cardinal Priest of the Holy Ro- 
man Church, Titular of St. Mary’s Beyond the Tiber, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, and to our venerable brethren the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the United States of North America : 

PoPpk LEo XIII., 

Beloved son and venerable brethren, health and Apostolic benedic- 
tion : 

We have often given manifest proofs both of our solicitude for the 
welfare of the faithful people and bishops of the United States of 
America and of the peculiar affection with which we cherish that por- 
tion of the Saviour’s flock. Of this we have given an additional and 
unmistakable evidence in sending to you as our delegate our venerable 
brother Francis, titular Archbishop of Lepanto, an illustrious man, not 
less pre-eminent by his learning than by his virtues, as you yourselves 
in the recent meeting of the archbishops in New York have plainly tes- 
tified, thus confirming the trust which we had reposed in his prudence. 

Now this legation had this for its first object —that it should be a pub- 
lic testimonial of our good will toward your country, and of the high 
esteem in which we hold those who administer the government of the 
Republic ; for he was to assist in our name at the dedication of the uni- 
versal exposition held in the city of Chicago, in which we ourselves, by 
the courteous invitation of its directors, have taken part. 

But this legation had this also for its purpose, that our presence should 
be made, as it were, perpetual among you by the permanent establish- 
ment of an apostolic delegation at Washington. By this we have mani- 
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festly declared not only that we love your nation equally with those 
most flourishing countries to which we have been accustomed to send 
representatives vested with our authority, but also that we vehemently 
desire that the bonds of mutual relationship binding you and your faith- 
ful people with us, as children with their father, should grow closer 
every day. Nor was it a small comfort to our heart that this new act of 
our care in your regard was followed by a general outpouring of thanks 
and affection toward us. 
DISSENSION. 


Now, in our fraternal solicitude for your well being, we had above all 
given command to the Archbishop of Lepanto that he should use all his 
endeavors and all the skill of his fraternal charity for the extirpation of 
all the germs of dissension developed in the two well-known contro- 
versies concerning the proper instruction of Catholic youth, a dissension 
whose flame was fanned by various writings published on both sides. 
These commands of ours our venerable brother fully complied with ; and 
in the month of November on last year he repaired to New York, where 
there had assembled with you, beloved son, all the other archbishops of 
your country, they having complied with the desire which I had com- 
municated to them through the sacred congregation of the Propaganda, 
that after conferring with the suffragans they should join counsels and 
deliberate concerning the best method of caring for those Catholic 
children who attend the public schools instead of Catholic schvols. 

The things which you wisely decreed in that meeting were pleasing 
to the said Archbishop of Lepanto, who bestowed merited praise on your 
prudence and expressed his belief that these decrees would prove most 
useful. This judgment we also with great pleasure confirm, and to 
yourself and the other prelates, then assembled with you, we give 
deserved praise for having thus opportunely responded to our counsel 
and our expectation. 

But, at the same time, our said venerable brother, wishing, as it was 
our desire, to settle the question concerning the right instruction of 
Catholic youth, about which, as above stated, controversy was being 
waged and writings published with excited minds and angry feelings, 
laid before you certain propositions, put in shape by himself, touching 
upon both the theoretical principles of the subject and their practical 
application. 

When the meeting of archbishops had seriously weighed the meaning 
an‘ bearing of these propositions and had asked for certain declarations 
aud corrections in them, all this the Archbishop of Lepanto cheerfully 
complied with. Which being done, the distinguished assemblage closed 
its session with a declaration of gratitule and of satisfaction with the 
way in which he had fulfilled the commission entrusted to him by us. 
All this we find in the minutes of the meeting which you have taken 
care to send us. 
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But these propositions of our delegate having been inopportunely 
made public, minds were at once excited and controversies started 
afresh. which through false interpretations and through malignant 
imputations, scattered abroad in the newspapers, grew more wide-spread 
and more serious. 

Then certain prelates of your country, whether displeased with the 
interpretations put upon some of these propositions, or fearing the harm 
to souls which it seemed to them might thence result, confined to us 
the reason of their anxiety. And we, knowing that the salvation of 
souls is the supreme law to be ever assiduously borne in mind by us, 
wishing moreover to give you another proof of our solicitous affection, 
requested that each of you should, iu a private letter, fully open his 
mind to us on the subject, which was diligently complied with by each 
one of you. 

From the examination of these letters it became manifest to us that 
some of you found in the propositions no reason for apprehension, while 
to others it seemed that the propositions partially abrogated the dis- 
ciplinary law concerning schools enacted by the Council of Baltimore, 
and they learned that the diversity of interpretations put upon them 


would engender sad dissensions which would prove detrimental to the 
Catholic schools. 


After carefully weighing the matter we are ultimately convinced that 
such interpretations are totally alien from the meaning of our delegate, 
as they are assuredly far from the mind of this Apostolic See, for the 
principal propositions offered by him were drawn from the decrees of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, and especially declare that 
Catholic schools are to be most sedulously promoted and that it is to be 
left to the judgment and conscience of the ordinary to decide, accord- 
ing to the circumstances, when it is lawful and when unlawful to attend 
the public schools. 

Now, if the words of any speaker are to be taken that the latter part 
of his discourse shall be understood to agree, and not to disagree, 
with what he had said before, it is surely both unbecoming and unjust 
so to explain his later utterances as to make them disagree with the 
preceding ones. And this is the more true, since the meaning of the 
writer was not at all left obscure. 

For while presenting his propositions to the distinguished meeting in 
New York, he expressly declared —as is evident from the minutes—his 
admiration for the zeal manifested by the bishops of North America in 
the most wise decrees enacted by the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more for the promotion of the Catholic instruction of the young. 

He added, moreover, that these decrees, in as far as they contain a 
general rule of action, are faithfully to be observed, and that although 
the public schools are not to be entirely condemned (since cases may 
occur as the Council itself had foreseen, in which it is lawful to attend 
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them), still every endeavor should be made to multiply Catholic schools 
and to bring them to a perfect equipment. But in order that in a matter 
of so grave importance there may remain no further room for doubt or 
dissension of opinions, as we have already declared in our letter of May 
23 of last year to our venerable brethren, the Archbishop and bishops 
of the province of New York, so we again, as far as need be, declare 
that the decrees which the Baltimore councils, agreeably to the direc- 
tions of the Holy See, have enacted concerning parochial schools and 
whatever else has been prescribed by the Roman Pontiffs, whether 
directly or through the sacred congregations concerning the same mat- 
ter are to be steadfastly observed. 

Wherefore we confidently hope (and your devotedness to us and to 
the Apostolic See increases our confidence) that having put away every 
cause of error and all anxiety, you will work together, with hearts 
united in perfect charity, for the wider and wider spread of the Kingdom 
of God in your immense country. 

But while industriously laboring for the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of the souls intrusted to your care, strive also to promote the wel- 
fare of your fellow citizens and to prove the earnestness of your love for 
your country, so that they who are intrusted with the administration of 
the government may clearly recognize how strong an influence for the 
support of public order and for the advancement of public prosperity is 
to be found in the Catholic Church. 

And as to yourself, beloved son, we know for certain that you will 
not only communicate to our other venerable brethren in the United 
States this our mind, which it hath seemed good to us to make known to 
you, but that you will also strive with all your power that the contro- 
versy being not only calmed but totally ended, as is so greatly to be 
desired, the minds which have been excited by it may peacefully be 
invited in mutual good will. 

Meanwhile as a pledge of our affection we most lovingly in the Lord 
bestow upon you and upon our said venerable brethren and upon the 
clergy and faithful people intrusted to your care the apostolic benedic- 
tion. 

Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, on the 31st day of May in the year 
1893, the sixteenth year of our Pontificate. 

LEO XIII., Pope. 


This letter has been distributed to all the Bishops of the 
United States. 
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THE POPE ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Pope’s encyclical letter addressed through Cardinal Gibbons to 
the Catholic hierarchy of this country is apparently meant to accom- 
plish two things. The first and most important is to bring to an end the 
acrid controversy waged for some time between American prelates over 
the public school question, and the second to make clear the purpose of 
the presence in the United States of the apostolic delegate, Mgr. Satolli, 
and to define the extent of his authority. Ever since the arrival of 
the delegate in this country there has been a disposition on the part of 
the conservative prelates to minimize his authority, and it has been inti- 
mated that on the main subject in dispute the sovereign Pontiff would 
reverse his action and modify his policy. In the encyclical letter, how- 
ever, his authority is unmistakably confirmed, and his mission in this 
country declared to be permanent. He is called ‘‘ our delegate,’’ and 
his presence here is attributed to the desire of the Pope that ‘‘ our pres- 
ence should be made, as it were, perpetual among you.’’ His functions 
are not limited, but as the special representative of the Pontiff, the 
fullest authority is delegated to him. His decisions, then, so far as 
respects this country, are those of Rome, and no good Catholic can 
heuceforth question them or criticise his policy. 

With respect to the immediate cause of the appointment of the apos- 
tolic delegate, the letter is no less explicit. It was due to dissension 
among American Catholics which had ‘‘developed into the too well 
known controversies concerning the instruction of Catholic youth.’’ 
To these controversies Mgr. Satolli was ordered to put an end. As the 
parties to them have all along contended that they had no existence, 
and that entire harmony prevailed in the Church, omniscience as 
well as infallibility may be assumed for the Pope. Nevertheless, the 
frank statement that a bitter conflict has been waged, and further, that 
“angry feelings’? have been excited and ‘‘ malignant imputations’’ 
made, will hardly tend to promote a holy calm among the warring 
prelates. 

It cannot be said, either, that the assistance which the Pope lends by 
his encyclical letter to the efforts of the apostolic delegate to put an 
immediate end to controversy over the school question, is likely to 
accomplish its purpose. The letter is conciliatory, being in the main 
devoted to quieting the fears of the conservative element in the Church, 
led by Archbishop Corrigan. But it lacks directuess, and on the point 
of chief importance—the policy of the church with respect to the 
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schools—speaks in two voices. Up to the arrival of Mgr. Satolli, that 
policy had been fairly reflected by the decrees of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, held in 1884, and was clearly one of antagonism 
to the public school system of the country. These decrees affirmed the 
duty of Catholics to establish parochial schools everywhere, no matter 
what hardship might be entailed thereby, and to compel the attendance 
of Catholic children thereon. The only concession made was in cases 
where there was no parochial school, and even then the consent of the 
bishop must be obtained before children could attend other schools. 
Under these decrees the old hostility of the church to the public school 
system became more pronounced, and the lines were drawn so tightly 
that Catholic parents permitting the attendance of their children on 
these schools were threatened with discipline and in some instances 
excommunicated. They were the basis, moreover, of the condemnation 
of Archbishop Ireland and the liberal wing of the church, which desired 
to relieve by compromise the bitterness of the hostility to the public 
schools, by Archbishop Corrigan and the conservatives. 


The arrival of Mgr. Satolli last year was, however, followed by a 
more liberal interpretation of the Baltimore decrees, and a decided 
diminution of opposition to the public school system. At a meeting of 
the archbishops in this city last November, the apostolic delegate sub- 
mitted a series of proposals which, under pressure of his authority, 
were adopted. These proposals declared that the Baltimore decrees 
were to be faithfully observed, ‘‘so far as they contain a general rule of 
action,’’ but that ‘‘the public schools are not to be entirely condemned.” 
Provision was made for the religious instruction of Catholic youth who 
attended these schools, and such youth were not to be excluded from 
the sacraments, nor their parents visited with ecclesiastical penalties. 
It will be seen that although these proposals were based upon the Balti- 
more decrees, they differed so widely from them on important points as 
to almost nullify them. For under a literal interpretation of the de- 
crees, Catholic parents sending their children to public schools could 
be, and were, in some cases, excommunicated. 


Although these proposals were adopted by the archbishops, they were 
not acquiesced in, the conflict between the conservative and liberal 
wings growing more and more bitter, the former charging Mgr. Satolli 
with destroying the parochial schools. Finally, the Pope requested a 
communication on the subject from every American bishop, and his 
encyclical letter is his reply tothese communications. As we have said, 
it is unlikely to please the radicals on either side, and so to bring the 
controversy to anend. On the one hand, it declares that ‘‘the decrees 
which the Baltimore Council, agreeably to the directions of the Holy 
See, have enacted concerning parochial schools, are to be observed.’’ 
If this were all, the conservatives might well claim the victory, for the 
observance of these decrees as binding upon the Church has been their 
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whole contention. The Pope declares that they are still in force and 
must be observed, and that bishops have still the right to decide whether 
Catholic children shall attend the public schools or not. But he also 
says in another part of the letter that the ‘‘ public schools are not to be 
entirely condemned,’’ that the rule laid down by Mgr. Satolli was wise 
and right ; and he commands that it ‘‘ be steadfastly observed, in order 
that ina matter of so grave importance there may remain no further 
room for doubt or for dissension of opinions.’? But this is to sustain 
Mgr. Satolli and the liberal Catholic party led by Archbishops Ireland 
and Gibbons. The claims of both parties to the controversy are thus 
upheld, the Pope giving cordial assent to two propositions which the 
conservatives at least have held to be wholly irreconcilable, and because 
they were irreconcilable have waged war on the liberals. In this con- 
dition it is unlikely that the controversy will cease, or that there will 
‘‘remain no further room for doubt or dissension of opinion.”’ 

Nevertheless, the real victory doubtless lies with the liberals. The 
Pontiff has approved the policy of the apostolic delegate, and as the 
mission of the latter is permanent and the application of the Pope’s 
decision will rest with him, it is safe to say that Catholic children will 
attend the public schools and that there will be no exclusion from the 
sacraments on that account. The conservatives will find their decisions 
about such schools overruled, and both parties will grow lukewarm in 
the matter of parochial schools, which will be a good thing for the 
Catholic Church and for the country. Undoubtedly the Pope intended 
just such a result, knowing very well that in the opposition of the more 
intelligent priests and laymen, the Baltimore decrees could not be car- 
ried out literally, and that if they were, the effect would be to array 
public opinion against the Church as an alien body. That the Catholic 
Church in this country will be benefited by the change there is no 
doubt, in that it will be brought into closer touch with the spirit and 
institutions of the republic. But an encyclical letter which faces both 
ways will not stop controversy over the chanye at once. That will go 
on until the application of the Pontiff’s decision by Mgr. Satolli and the 
progressive Catholics leaves the conservatives no hope.—New York 
Observer. 
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THE HYMNS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The missionary idea is in Tertullian’s proverbial state- 
ment : ‘‘ The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.”’ 
Hence the hymns concerning the martyrs are missionary 
hymns. Inasmuch as modern hymnology dates from Luther 
aud the Reformation in Germany, the first hymn that calls 
for notice is Luther’s first hymn or historical ballad in twelve 
nine-lined stanzas commemorative of the martyrdom of 
Henry Voes and John Esch, youthful Augustinian monks: 


‘‘ Kin neues Lied wir heben an.”’ 


They learned the way of salvation by faith and renounced 
Romanism, for which, after examination by the Cologne 
Inquisitor, Jacob von Hogstraten, they were unfrocked and 
burned at Brussels, July 1, 1523. This year, 1893, is the 
three hundred and seventieth anniversary of their martyrdom. 
After the fire was lighted they prayed to God, and recited the 
Apostles’ creed. As they were singing the ‘‘ Ze Deum”’ 
their voices were smothered and their souls released. Lu- 
ther’s hymn appeared in the first hymn-book of the Refor- 
mation, the Enchiridion, Erfurt, the following year, 1524. 
Another published at Wittenberg, same year. It was 
immediately set to music. D’Aubigne says: ‘‘Soon in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, in city and country, these strains 
were heard communicating in every direction an enthusiasm 
for the faith of these martyrs.’’ 


‘*Flung to the heedless winds,”’ 


a hymn of two eight-lined stanzas, was written by John Al- 
exander Messenger for D’Aubigne’s History of the Reforma- 
tion, in 1843. It is based upon the ninth stanza of Luther’s 
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long hymn. It has been included in many American hym- 
nals. 
‘* Fear not, O little flock, the foe,’’ 


1632, a translation from the German, the original authorship of 
which is in debate, is sung at the meetings of the Gustavus 
Adolphus Union, a Swedish association which supports needy 
Protestant churches in Roman Catholic countries. 


‘* The Lord will come and not be slow,’’ 


was based by Milton,upon five passages from the Psalms (85: 
13; 85: 10; 86:9; 85:11; 86:12). He wrote a stanza 
for each verse of a Psalm. Rev. C. S. Nutter, author of 
‘‘Hymn Studies,’ and a master in Hymnology, says: 
‘‘David and Milton, the greatest of the inspired, and the 
greatest of uninspired poets, ought to be able to produce a 
valuable hymn.’’ Milton’s title was: ‘‘ The Reign of Christ 
Foretold.’’ The sentiments are missionary sentiments. 

Hymnists have been truer to the Old Testament and the 
New than theologians and preachers, in discovering and 
uttering the Biblical, missionary truth concerning the Mes- 
siah and His Kingdom. They were in advance of the Chris- 
tians and churches of the last century. 

Isaac Watts (1674-1748), the father of English hymnody, 
expressed the missionary idea in numerous hymns and ver- 
sions of the Psalms. The Centennial of the modern mission- 
ary movement was observed last year (1792-1892) in honor 
of William Carey, but Watts’ evangelization and Christian- 
ization of the seventy-second Psalm, 


‘* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun,”’ 


was published in 1719, nearly three quarters of a century be- 
fore 1792. His paraphrase of the sixty-seventh and ninety- 
sixth Psalms are similar. 


‘* From all that dwell below the skies,’’ 


is his brief but forceful and fervent rendering of the one 
hundred and seventeenth Psalm, the shortest chapter in the 
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Bible, consisting of two verses. Watts’ version of it consists 
of two stanzas. It is essentially a modern missionary hymn. 

Watts’ immediate successor as a leading hymnist was 
Philip Doddridge (1702-1751). His hymn entitled: ‘‘The 
Church Purified and Guarded,’’ isa missionary hymn. Its 
first line is : 








‘Triumphant Zion, lift thy head.”’ 











He wrote some of the best hymns of this class : 




















‘* Arise, my tenderest thoughts, arise.” 


Miller’s ‘‘Singers and Songs of the Church”’ says: 
‘‘ Doddridge’s name will be always remembered in connection 
with the cause of modern missions, a cause he heartily be- 
friended when it was looked upon with comparative indiffer- 


cuce.”” : 
‘* Great God, the nations of the earth,” 


was a long hymn of forty-six four-line stanzas, published 
in 1769. It was divided by the author, Rev. Thomas Gib- 
bons (1720-1785), into seven parts. Four stanzas constitute 
a hymn as used in the hymnals of to-day. The author’s 
title was: ‘‘ The Gospel for all Nations.’’ Dr. Gibbons pub- 
lished two volumes of compiled and original hymns. The 
compilation and the original hymns were above the average 
in merit. Gibbons was the biographer of Watts and said 
many informing and interpreting things concerning the his- 
tory and merits of Watts’ hymns. 

Rev. W. Williams (1717-1791) was called the ‘‘ Watts of: 
Wales.’’ He published his ‘‘ Hozannah’”’ in 1759 and in it 
we find a missionary hymn still in common use in the home 
churches and the missionary fields : 


‘*O’er the gloomy hills of darkness.’’ 


He has introduced into it a picture of the Prescelly Hills 
of Wales. He saw them one morning, dark and frowning, 
encircled with mist, but the dawn was breaking in the east 
and the sky brightening. The imagery of the hymn took 
its color from the mist of that morning. It was originally 
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written in English, and translated into Welsh. Rev. H. E. 
Lewis, in his ‘‘ Sweet Singers of Wales,’’ says: ‘‘In his day, 
the work of foreign missions was scarcely more than a Chris- 
tian dream. But it wasa dream that often filled his mind 
and his song. Indeed, it is exceedingly interesting to see the 
profound missionary coloring of Welsh hymns of the last 
century. It was as the singing of birds in the dawn before 
the sun has risen.’’ Likewise Rev. S. W. Duffield in his 
‘‘English Hymns’’ says: ‘‘The notable fact respecting the 
verses before us is that they are long antecedent to the great 
missionary societies, and hence are the real parent and 
source of those excellent missionary hymns which afterward 
crowded the pages of religious periodicals, and to which we 
have been enabled to add so few of any worth.”’ 

Charles Wesley (1708-1788) was such a voluminous hymn- 
ist that we might assume his authorship of missionary hymns 
in accordance with the sentiment of his brother, John Wesley : 
‘* The world is my parish.’’ We may note the following first 
couplets : 

‘“* Head of thy church whose spirit fills 
And flows through every faithful soul.”’ 


‘‘Comfort, ye ministers of grace, 
Comfort the people of your Lord.”’ 


One of the best of Charles Wesley’s missionary hymns is 
not included inthe Methodist Hymnal. It isin three stanzas. 
Its first couplet is : 


‘‘ Father of boundless grace, 
Thou hast in part fulfilled.”’ 


‘*Soon may the last glad song arise ”’ 


is anonymous. It is a quickening hymn. A search through 
all the recent literature of hymnology has failed to discover a 
clue to the authorship. ‘‘ Unknown’”’ asa subscription toa 
hymn is unsatisfying but God knows and blesses the soul 
that pours forth such a prayer for ‘‘ All the millions’’ of men 
and pours through the lips of the thousands and millions of 
Christians in the churches such yearnings ; for this hymn, 
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which appeared in 1829, is found in numerous hymnals, inclu- 
sive of some of the very latest. Dr. Charles Robinson in 
‘“The New Laudes Domini,’’ 1892, assigns it to Mrs. Vokes as 
others have done, but the specialists are by no means agreed. 
One of them says: ‘‘She did write several missionary 
hymns, but there is no evidence that she wrote this.’’ 
Another says that it is attributed to her but is not ‘‘ satisfac- 
torily authenticated.’”’ The Rev. W. B. Collyer, in his col- 
lection, 1812, gave seven original hymns by Mrs. Vokes. 
She manifested an exceptional missionary spirit. Most, if not 
all of her hymns, are missionary hymns. They were pub- 
lished principally in 1797. The investigations of specialists in 
England and the United States have failed to elicit the facts 
of the personal history of the authoress. Dr. Robinson says 
that she was probably ‘‘an English Baptist.’’ Baptists owe 
it to themselves to investigate her history until it is found. 
The following of her missionary hymns are still in common 
use : 

‘Behold the expected time draws near.”’ 

‘* Behold the heathen waits to know.”’ 

‘*Proud Babylon yet waits ber doom.”’ 

““Ye messengers of Christ.” 


Other hymns attributed to her are: 


‘‘Hasten, O Lord, that happy time.’’ 
‘* When shall the last bright song arise ?”’ 


One historian of hymnology says that the missionary hymns 
of that era are very like to each other. One of her hymns 
was headed: ‘‘ The Taheite Mission,’’ a mission whose early 
progress she watched with anxiety and hopefulness. In that 
hymn the couplet appears : 


‘‘ When Jesus on the cross was lifted high, 
Oh, was there no Taheitean in his eye?”’ 


‘*Jesus, immortal king, arise,’’ 


was written by A. C. Hobart Seymour (1789-1870) in 1810. 
The author was an English gentleman. He was the biog- 
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rapher of Lady Huntingdon, 1839. Two stanzas are omitted 
usually. They are petitions for the yielding of the multi- 
tudes to ‘‘ Christ, the Conqueror ’’: 


‘*O hasten, Lord, the happy time, 
That long expected day ; 
When every kingdom, every tribe, 
Shall own thy gentle sway. 


‘‘ When all the untutored tribes, 
Shall the Redeemer own, 
And crowds of willing converts come 
To worship at thy throne.”’ 


‘* Assembled at thy great command,” 


appeared in London, 1812, in Rev. W. B. Collyer’s ‘‘ Hymns 
partly collected and partly original.’’ As the first line indi- 
cates, it was a missionary hymn for the opening of services. 


‘Thou whose almighty word,”’ 


was written about 1813, by the Rev. John Marriott (1780- 
1825). It is a prayer for the universal spread of the light of 
the Gospel. The title and the last line of each stanza are : 
‘‘Let there be light.’’ It is in the same metre as America 
and is an imitation of the national anthem of England : 


‘*God save the ( king ) queen.”’ 


William Shrubsole (1759-1829) took a special interest in the 
London Missionary Society of which he became a director 
and secretary. Hecontributed hymns to various papers and 
magazines between 1775 and 1813. Nearly twenty of his 
hymns have been traced to these publications. Seven of 
them are in common use. Some are missionary hymns. 


‘Arm of the Lord, awake, awake !”’ 


appeared in 1795. Dr. Rogers, in his Lyra Britannica, 1867, 
gives the original in six stanzas. Four only are usually 
given in the hymnals. The omitted stanzas are as follows: 


‘*Arm of the Lord, thy power extend, 
Let Mahomet’s imposture end ; 
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Break papal superstition's chain, 
And the proud scoffer’s rage restrain. 


‘* Let Zion's time of favor come ; 
Oh, bring the tribes of Israel home ; 
And let our wondering eyes behold 
Gentiles and Jews in Jesus’ fold.”’ 


‘* Bright as the sun’s meridian blaze,”’ 


was written by Shrubsole, August 10, 1795, for the first meet- 
ing of the London Missionary Society. In 1844, the original 
manuscript was still in possession of the author’s family. 

James Edmeston (1791-1857) was the son of an Inde- 
pendent minister in England. He joined the church of Eng- 
land. He wasa voluminous hymnist. He is best known as 
the author of : 


‘Saviour, breathe an evening blessing.” 


He also wrote children’s and missionary hymns. In 1822 
he published ‘‘ Fifty Missionary Hymns.’’ His child’s mis- 
sionary hymn became a great favorite : 


‘Little travelers Zionward.”’ 


Its second stanza is definite in its allusions to the lands to 
which the Gospel was sent in the early period of the present 
missionary movement : 


‘Who are they whose little feet, 
Pacing life’s dark journey through, 
Now have reached that heavenly seat 
They had ever kept in view? 
‘I, from Greenland’s frozen land,’ 
‘I, from India’s sultry plain,’ 
‘I, from Africa’s barren sand,’ 
‘I, from islands of the main.’ ”’ 


Edmeston was also the author of the well-known hymn for 
departing missionaries : 


**Roll on, thou mighty ocean,”’ 
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which first appeared in his ‘‘ Missionary Hymns,’’ 1822; and 
the author of ‘‘ The Universal Anthem ’”’: 


‘* When shall the voice of singing 
Flow joyfully along ?”’ 


Unitarianism has not been afflicted with the missionary 
spirit nor the missionary movement. Nevertheless, an Eng- 
lish Unitarian, Sir John Bowring (1792-1872), was the author 
of the splendid favorite written on Isaiah 21:11, and pub- 
lished in 1825: 


‘Watchman, tell us of the night.”’ 


Bowring informed Rev. Dr. A. P. Happer, in China, that he 
first knew of its employment as a hymn in 1834 or 1835 when 
he attended a prayer-meeting of American missionaries in 
Asiatic Turkey, and heard it sung by them. 

An exception is to be made in favor of Rev. John Page 
Hopps (1835 ) Minister of the Great Meeting, Leicester. 
Rev. W. G. Horder, an English Independent, who is a spe- 
cialist in hymnology, says that Mr. Hopps is ‘‘a leader of 
the more emotional section of the Unitarian Church, and 
possesses in a very high degree the faculty for hymn-writing. 
He discerns what too many of those who belong to his sec- 
tion of the church fail to discern ; that the church is not a 
school of philosophy, where the intellect alone should be 
called into play, but that whilst the intellect should be 
appealed to, the heart should not be overlooked, and that 
worship should not be mere meditation, but a service, kind- 
ling mind and heart alike for the conflict and work of life. 
Having this idea of worship, Mr. Hopps’ hymns are not as 
many proceeding from English Unitarians—mere poems 
appealing to the mind, but full of lyric fire and tenderness. 
Like those of Sir John Bowring, they are full of the evan- 
gelical spirit, if the doctrine which usually goes under that 
name be wanting.’’ He wrote ‘‘one of the finest hymns of 
its class ever written. ‘The union of tenderness and boldness 
is very striking.’’ It is more frequently sung than any other 
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at the Monthly Prayer Meetings held at the Mission House 
of the London Society. It is as follows :* 


‘* Thy kingdom come.’’—Matt. vi: Io. 


‘Father, let Thy kingdom come,— . 
Let it come with living power : 
Speak at length the final word, 
Usher in the triumph hour. 


‘* As it came in days of old, 
In the deepest hearts of men, 
When Thy martyrs died for Thee, 
Let it come, O God, again. 


‘* Tyrant thrones and idol shrines, 
Let them from their place be hurled : 
Enter on Thy better reign,— 
Wear the crown of this poor world. 


‘“O what long, sad years have gone, 
Since Thy Church was taught this prayer 
O what eyes have watched and wept 
For the dawning everywhere ! 


‘* Break, triumphant day of God! 
Break at last, our hearts to cheer ; 
Throbbing souls and holy songs 
Wait to hail Thy dawning here. 


‘‘ Empires, temples, sceptres, thrones,— 
May they all for God be won ! 
And in every human heart, 
Father, let Thy kingdom come.’’ 


William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878) is the American 
Unitarian equivalent of the English Unitarians, Bowring and 
Hopps. In 1840 he wrote: 


‘‘Look from thy sphere of endless day,” 


for the anniversary of a missionary society. It appeared in 
his volume of hymns, published in 1864. 

In view of these facts as to the spirit of missionary hymn- 
ists and the production of missionary hymns it is rather sur- 





* Horder’s ‘‘The Hymn Lover.’? (Curwen & Sons, London, 1889, p. 
310). 
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prising that Messrs. Rev. R. E. Welsh and F. G. Edwards in 
their ‘‘ Romance of Psalter and Hymnal”’ should affirm that 
‘‘Heber’s and Montgomery’s hymns proclaim the opening 
of the mission era’’; that 


** From Greenland’s icy mountains”’ 


ce 


and kindred hymns are ‘‘a landmark in the history of Christ’s 
cause.’’ The beginning was in the last century. The era 
was well advanced when these hymns were written. Heber 
himself went to India. The greatest societies had been 
organized in the Old World and in the New. We would not 
detract from the honor due these great hymnists, yet they 
were not pioneers and explorers, but followers of Watts, Dod- 
dridge, Williams and Wesley, and others. 

‘‘THE’’ missionary hymn was written by Bishop Heber 
(1783-1826) in 1819. ‘The author’s title was: ‘‘ Before a 
Collection Made for the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel.’’ The memoirs of the Bishop, published by his 
widow, tell the story of its origin. It was to be sung at a 
missionary meeting in Wrexham, England. Heber’s father- 
in-law, Dean Shipley, was to preach, and he requested Heber 
to write a hymn to be sung on thatoccasion. It was the work 
of a few moments; was printed on Saturday and used the 
next day, Whit-Sunday. Kennedy, the printer, who set the 
type was living in Wrexham as late as 1873. The manuscript, 
which was sent to the printer, had but one correction. It was 
exhibited at the Hyde Park Exhibition, London, 1851. In 
the 7th line of the second stanza, Heber first wrote savage, 
then he erased this word and substituted heathen. It was 
published in Heber’s ‘‘ Hymns written and adapted to the 
weekly church services of the year,’’ 1827. One couplet : 


‘* What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle,’’ 


derives the allusion from the fact that such odors are inhaled 

from Ceylon at a distance of from thirty to forty miles. 
Anecdotes illustrative of the hymn are numerous. In 1852 

Bishop Andrew sent two missionaries to represent the South 
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Carolina M. E. conference on the Pacific coast. They found 
a man and his wife from their own state, who were sitting 
before a tent in the Santa Clara Valley, in 1853, singing the 
missionary hymn. 

In the revival of 1858 there were several converted sailors 
on board the frigate North Carolina, of the United States 
Navy. When they compared nationalities they found that 
they were from ten different countries. As the last man 
stated that he had been born in Greenland, one of the others 
spontaneously started the missionary hymn, which all sang 
heartily. 

James Montgomery (1771-1854), the Moravian poet and 
hymnist, wrote a number of missionary hymns. He would 
not have been a Moravian, religiously, had he not done so, 
for the Moravian church is the missionary church by pre- 
eminence. Fulneck, in Yorkshire, where he was schooled, 
was the chief settlement of the Moravians in England. His 
father and mother went from there as missionaries to the 
West Indies, where they died. Montgomery’s 


‘* Daughter of Zion, from the dust,’’ 


was published in his ‘‘ Christian Psalmist,’’ 1825. It is a 
fine hymn. Its imagery and language are evidently bor- 
rowed from Isaiah 52: 1, the poet-prophet. The title was: 
‘‘The Restoration of Israel.’’ 


‘*Hark ! the song of jubilee,”’ 


was published in 1818. Its title was: ‘‘ Hallelujah.’’ It is 
a peculiarly fine, graphic and ‘‘sublime pzean of missionary 


triumph.’’ 
‘* Hail to the Lord’s anointed,”’ 


was printed privately in 1821 for use in a church at Fulneck. 
April 14, 1822, in the Wesleyan Chapel, Liverpool, Mont- 
gomery addressed a great congregation. In concluding he 


recited : 
‘* Hail to the Lord’s anointed.”’ 


Dr. Samuel Clarke, who was present, asked for the loan of 
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the manuscript, and printed it in his Commentary, by the 
side of the seventy-second Psalm, of which it is a version. 

In 1849, Montgomery was asked by the Church Missionary 
Society to write a hymn for its Jubilee. He responded and 
the hymn was translated into all the languages in which the 
Gospel had been preached. It was sung simultaneously in 
different lands. The first line was: 


‘*The king of glory we proclaim.’’ 


Sir Edward Denny (1796-1889) published his ‘‘ Millennial 
Hymns’’ in 1858. One of them was: 


‘* Light of the lonely Pilgrim’s heart.” 


The author was a pre-millennarian and the preface to his 
‘Hymns and Poems’’ related to the pre-millennial coming 
of Christ. It was Denny’s favorite theme. The title of the 
hymn was: ‘‘The heart watching for the morning.’’ The 
form of expression is prayerful and beautiful throughout. 

Rev. Geo. T. Coster (1835 ) minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Stroud, England, has written a distinctive 
and charming missionary hymn,* which ought to become a 
favorite in missionary services : 





‘From north and south, and east and west, 
When shall the peoples, long unblest, 
All find their everlasting rest, 

O Christ, in Thee? 


‘‘When shall the climes of ageless snow 
Ee with the Gospel light aglow, 
And all men their Redeemer know, 
O Christ, in Thee? 


‘* When on each southern balmy coast, 
Shall ransomed men, in countless host, 
Rise, heart and voice, to make sweet boast, 
O Christ, in Thee ? 
* Horder’s ‘‘The Hymn Lover.’? (Curwen & Sons, London, 1889, p. 
499). 
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‘Oh, when in all the orient lands, 
From cities white and flaming sands, 
Shall men lift dedicated hands, 

O Christ, to Thee? 


‘Oh, when shall heathen darkness roll 
Away in light, from pole to pole, 
And endless day by every soul 

Be found in Thee ? 


‘‘Bring, Lord, the long-predicted hour, 
The ages’ diadem and flower, 
When all shall find their Refuge, Tower, 
And Home in Thee!” 


It is not easy to trace the exact chronology of the mission- 
ary movement in hymnody and hymnology. But the Amer- 
ican hymnists were essential parts of the movement in their 
own land, and as equal to its demands as Heber and Mont- 
gomery were in England. 

William B. Tappan (1794-1849) wrote, 


‘*Wake ! Isles of the South, your redemption is near,”’ 


in 1822, on the departure of the missionary re-enforce- 
ments to the Sandwich Islands. It was the product of good 
news from those islands. It was prophetic of the results 
which followed. It has a new interest in view of the present 
prominence of Hawaiian affairs. ‘There is a conflict of dates 
between 1819 and 1822, in the hymnal histories. 

The missionaries sailed from New Haven, and the hymn 
was sung at the wharf when they embarked. It was also sung 
in 1852, when the first missionaries to Micronesia sailed from 
Honolulu. Its grand tune was composed by Lowell Mason. 


‘‘Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad morning !”’ 


was written by that prince of early American hymnists, 
Thomas Hastings (1784-1872). It was published in the new 
and enlarged edition of ‘‘ Spiritual Songs for Social Worship,’’ 
1833, edited by Hastings and Lowell Mason. The author’s 
title was: ‘‘ The Dawn of the Millennium.’’ 


‘“The morning light is breaking,”’ 
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was written in 1832 by Rev. S. F. Smith (1808 ) the 
author of ‘‘ America,’’ who resides at Newton, Mass. He is 
a Baptist. He published it in ‘‘ The Psalmist,’’ 1843, but it 
first appeared in ‘‘ Spiritual Songs,’’ 1833. It is ‘* pleasantly 
optimistic.’’ It has hada history of three-score years. Dr. 
Smith says, ‘‘I have myself heard it sung in five or six dif- 
ferent languages in Europe and Asia. It is a favorite with 
the Burmans, Karens, and Telegus in Asia, from whose lips I 
have heard it repeatedly.’’ He also heard it sung by the 
Portuguese Protestants in Europe, and the Brazilians in South 
America. Rev. S. W. Duffield says: ‘‘ Few hymn writers 
could say that God had so used their hymns, and fewer still 
could hear their own songs returning in other languages to 
them. That Dr. Smith has done so is almost if not quite 
unique in hymnology. We have ourselves heard the hymn 
sung in the Siamese form.”’ 


‘* Onward speed thy conquering flight,’’ 


is a missionary hymn by Dr. Smith which some consider bet- 
ter than those which have found greater acceptance. It is 
found in full in Rev. Henry Burrage’s ‘‘ Baptist Hymns and 
Hymn Writers,’’ (p. 333). 

Rev. Ray Palmer (1808-1887) is the greatest American 
hymnist. He was officially connected with the home and 
foreign missionary societies of Congregational churches. As 
was to be expected from such a poet and hymnist, occasions 
inspired him to write missionary hymns. 


‘* ternal Father, Thou hast said, 
That Christ all glory shall obtain,’’ 


was written for the fiftieth anniversary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for foreign missions, and was sung at the 
Jubilee celebration held in Tremont Temple, Boston, October 
3-5, 1860. The fifth stanza related to the anniversary : 


‘Thou hast our humble service blest, 
While fifty years have rolled their rounds; 
Weary and worn the fathers rest, 
But in their stead the sons are found.’’ 
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The hymn was published in the author’s ‘‘ Poetical 
Works,’’ New York, 1875. 

Rev. Samuel Wolcott, D. D., (1813-1886), was a missionary 
in Syria in 1840-2. He returned to the pastorate in this 
country. His mode of becoming a hymnist is somewhat 
unique. He was in his fifty-sixth year before he attempted 
to put two rhymes together, yet he composed more than two 
hundred hymns in the last seventeen years of his life. Many 
have never been published. In 1868 Rev. Darius E. Jones 
asked him to mark the published hymns which he would use 
in a new collection. The query arose whether he could not 
write an original hymn. He composed 


‘‘Father, I own thy voice.” 


In the following year, 1869, the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of Ohio met in a Congregational church. 
Their motto in evergreen letters over the pulpit was : ‘‘ Christ 
for the world and the world for Christ.’’ This suggested the 
hymn : - 

‘** Christ for the world we sing.”’ 


On the way home from that service, walking alone through 
the streets, he composed the four stanzas of the hymn. Each 
stanza has the same opening couplet. 


‘Tell it out among the heathen,”’ 


by Miss Frances Ridley Havergal, is a noble and comparatively 
recent missionary hymn. It was written at Winterdyne, April 
19, 1872, and was published in the same year. It is of age, 
twenty-one years old. It was written on the Sabbath. Miss 
Havergal had been detained from church by a snow-storm. 
She had remained in bed and asked for her prayer-book, 
desiring to follow the services of the day. A Mr. Shaw, when 
he returned from church, heard her playing the piano. 

‘‘ Why, Frances,’’ said he, ‘‘ I thought you were upstairs.’’ 

‘* Yes; but I had my prayer-book, and in the services for 
to-day, I read: ‘ Tell it out among the heathen that the Lord 
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is King.’ I thought, ‘What a splendid first line !’’ and then 
words and music came rushing in to me. There it is all writ- 
ten out.”’ 

The Havergal manuscripts tell us that ‘‘ with copperplate 
ncatness she had rapidly written out the words, music and 
harmonies complete.’’ The hymn has been adopted into 
numerous collections—British and American. 

One of the latest missionary hymns to be admitted into any 
hymnal was written by Mrs. M. A. Thompson in 1891: 


‘*O Zion, haste, thy mission fulfilling.”’ 


It is number 249 in the Episcopal Hymnal, 1893. The ex- 
hortation in the fifth stanza is forcible : 


‘Give of thy sons to bear the message glorious ; 
Give of thy wealth to speed them on their way ; 
Pour out thy soul for them in prayer victorious ; 
And all thou spendest Jesus will repay.”’ 


One of the later hymnists for children has written a fine 
missionary hymn. Mrs. Cecil F. Alexander (1823 ) is the 
wife of Bishop Alexander, Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, Ire- 
land. 





‘Souls in heathen darkness lying ”’ 


appeared in her ‘‘ Legend of the Golden Prayer,’’ London, 
1859. It is based on ‘‘ The Macedonian Cry,’’ 


‘“Come over and help us.”’ 


The last stanza has been added, ‘‘ probably by some hymn 
editor’’ who might have been the author of an original hymn, 
as the stanza itself will prove: 


‘Lo! The hills for harvest whiten, 
All along each distant shore ; 
Seaward far the islands brighten ; 
Light of nations, lead us o’er ! 
When we seek them, 
Let thy Spirit go before.’’ 
VOL, XII.—NO. 69 16 
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Many of the missionary hymns, like all hymns, are greatly 
indebted to the composers and their tunes. So much in the 
way of acknowledgment is needful. 

We believe that a hymnal missionary service, historical and 
anecdotal, concerning the hymns and their tunes, is one of 
the best kinds of missionary meetings to awaken and sustain 
missionary interest. The materials are so abundant, that 
such services can be held at intervals, with comparative 
frequency. The debt of the churches and ministers to mis- 
sionary hymnology is too great not to be paid by a legitimate 
and adequate use of the materials furnished. What W. G. 
Horder says of Montgomery’s is true of all the great mis- 
sionary hymns: ‘‘ They move the heart—like the sound ofa 
trumpet.’’ The minor missionary hymns are too numerous 
to have been taken into account in this article. 


JAMES H. Ross. 
Somerville, Mass. 
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DAWN AND SUNSET. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
AT ‘THE 232D BOSTON MONDAY LECTURE, FEB. 27, 1893. 
TunE—Hendon. 
Dawn drives westward day by day ; 
When it passes pause and pray : 
Sunset shadows mornward go ; 
Bow the reverent forehead low. 


Sacred night and day divine, 

Sunset and the sunrise line, 

Girdle all the wheeling globe, 
Summer’s, Winter’s, Autumn’s robe. 


Through the curves beneath thy feet 
Rolls the round world, silent, fleet : 
Sunbeams nations unify ; 

Men have but a single sky. 


So great Saturn rolls and sings, 
Day and night fly round his rings : 
All the planets face the sun, 

And in God all worlds are one. 


Wheels of God, or fast or slow, 

End of paths at opening know : 

Rolling, sing ; and singing, roll ; 
Perfect is the coming Whole. 


JosEePpH Cook. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


SEASON OF 1893. 
PRELUDE IV. 
SATOLLI AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The usual large audience was present at Tremont Temple at Mr. 
Cook’s 232d Boston Monday Lecture. The Rev. Dr. Plumb presided 
and offered prayer. The prelude on Satolli and the Public Schools was 
received with hearty expressions of concurrence by the audience, as was 
also the lecture on What is Sunday Worth to Labor? Mr. Frank Wood, 
of Boston, made an impressive statement of the injustice recently in- 
flicted on Dr. Eastman and his wife, Elaine Goodale, the poetess, at one 
of the Indian agencies. 


Satolli is the Pope’s echo. Satolli and the Syllabus will 
certainly be found at last to be synonymous. He is a man of 
many masks. He is thoroughly trusted by the Vatican 
for sincerity as well as ability. But he would hardly be 
fit for his present position if all his plans were revealed at the 
outset of his American career. Heis here for a still hunt, and 
to advance the interests of the Syllabus smoothly. 

It is well known, although the fact is not often published, 
and I do not know that it has ever been placed conspicuously 
before the public, that the Pope and the Propaganda at Rome 
have been warned that unless the Clerical Party in the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States ceases to attack the public 
schools, the question as to the defence of those schools will be 
taken into politics, and the schools defended whether the 
Catholic Church suffers or not. As long ago as last October, 
as I was riding on the shores of the Hudson, one of the great- 
est experts in this country on the school question said to me 
that he happened to know that the Chairman of the National 
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Committee, managing one of our great parties—I am not at 
liberty to say which one—had sent an elaborate protest to 
the Romish Propaganda against the attack now in progress on 
American common schools, and that a most distinct threat 
had been made in the name of that committee that a plank 
defending the schools would be put into the party platform, 
no matter what the Catholic authorities might say, unless the 
attack should speedily moderate its severity and audacity. 
And it has done so promptly. Very soon after that warning 
was sent to the Vatican from this country, Satolli was sent 
here. It is well understood that he is the response of the 
Papal authorities to the expostulations they have received 
from Roman Catholic American observers of the signs of the 
times. If you begin with this fact, you will understand 
Satolli; otherwise, it will be difficult to do so. He is not 
here to repeal the papal program ; but to conciliate its oppo- 
nents. 

1. Satolli is to be praised for having taken the side of Arch- 
bishop Ireland against Cahensley; that is, for having es- 
poused the cause of the American, as against that of the 
Anti-American faction in the Catholic priesthood in the 
United States. This new authority forbids preaching in for- 
eign tongues to American Catholics, unless it is positively 
necessary. 

2. Satolli has pardoned and restored to power Father Mc- 
Glynn without public retraction by the latter of his criticisms 
onthe Vatican. This priest is asyet ina general way a friend of 
the American common school system. At least, he criticises 
the parochial schools, calls them palpably inferior to the public 
schools, and tells Catholics everywhere to patronize the public 
schools, while guarding their own faith. He has never cham- 
pioned in the bitter, sectarian, partisan way, characteristic of 
the Clerical Party as a whole, any scheme for the division of 
the school fund. I have no doubt that Father McGlynn 
would like to have the school fund divided, but he thinks 
that for the present, we ought to keep the peace as far as pos- 
sible between Catholics and Protestants on the school ques- 
tion. 
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3. The new representative of the Pope has promoted wide 
newspaper discussion of the interests of the Catholic Church. 
Since his arrival on our shores, many newspapers have paid 
more attention to Roman Catholic than to Protestant news. 

4. Satolli has issued instructions as to the conduct of the 
school controversy that do slightly mitigate the outward sever- 
ity of the usual clerical claims. He does not allow parents to 
be denied the sacrament because they send their children to the 
public schools. He advises the Catholic Clerical Party to 
avoid threats against Catholic laymen for the prodigious crime 
of patronizing our elementary places of education in prefer- 
ence to parochial schools. For years we have been hearing 
that our schools are godless, heartless, devilish. We have 
heard exceedingly uncomplimentary language applied to the 
elementary places of instruction ; but we are now told that 
where a parochial school cannot conveniently be opened, the 
parents who fortify the faith of their children by instruction 
given at home and submit these children to priests for cate- 
chetical training may be permitted to patronize the public 
schools and not denied the sacraments in consequence. 

5. The pope’s special agent is beginning a new style of 
managing the Catholic Church in the United States and adds 
much more to the power of the Clerical Party than to that of 
the Catholic laymen. 

6. In spite of the fact that Satolli wears many masks, it 
seems evident that he remembers the history of the recent 
reverses of Romanism, especially in South America. 

7. But Satolli has not conceded a single point that could 
impair the pretensions of the Papal Syllabus or of Vaticanism. 
He will demand what the Pope demands. He will be faith- 
ful to the traditional policy of an infallible papal head of the 
hierarchy. 


II. 


What was the attitude of the Roman Catholic Clerical 
Party before Satolli came to this country? It was that of 
different spans of horses drawing a gilded coach of immense 
proportions. Among these Catholic spans you have the 
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Irish span, the French span, the Norwegian span, the Ger- 
man span. Each span has a native-born and a foreign born 
horse. And they did not exactly draw together. Each span 
had a rider of its own in the saddle of one of the two horses 
of the span, and sometimes the saddle was on the foreign- 
born horse, and sometimes on the native-born horse. [Laugh- 
ter.] It became very difficult to keep these horses abreast. 
The question was constantly arising, which should set the 
step, the foreign-born horse or the native-born horse in each 
span, especially in the German span, the Norwegian span and 
the French span, and I had almost said in the Irish span. 
Probably the truth is that in each span the rider preferred to 
be on the foreign-born horse. Now, what has happened ? 
Satolli has not removed these riders but has put on all the 
spans a set of new reins running back from steel bits to his 
own hand on the coach-box. The riders are there in their 
saddles, but the reins are in Satolli’s hands. [Laughter and 
applause.] And it is expected that foreign-born and native- 
born horses will keep abreast and that the step will be set by 
the native-born. For one, I rejoice in that fact and am glad 
Satolli is on the coach-box, if only he keeps the native-born 
horses in the position of those that set the step. 

But Satolli is not the ultimate power. He has signals from 
across seas. There is on the Tiber one hand giving authori- 
tative directions to many such coaches as this all around the 
world. Signals go out from the Vatican, guiding these men 
on the boxes of the national coaches all around the planet. 
There never was on earth, not even during the period of the 
ascendency of the Roman Empire, so perfect a system of or- 
ganization as that which to-day exists in the Roman Catholic 
Church. [Applause.] There never was a hierarchy that had 
such exquisite skill in managing the masses through organiza- 
tion. ‘They have the confessional. They secretly and often 
openly manipulate politics. They want the schools. They 
adhere to traditional policy. They have the power of the 
purse and claim that of the sword. The Roman Catholic 
priest has no country except his own order. Clericalism is 
now more dangerous in this country than ever, because it is 
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at once more powerful and more masked than ever before. A 
single hand on the Tiber guides an American Catholic pop- 
ulation of eight or ten millions of people and our politicians 
will never treat cavalierly that one hand. 

Mr. Gladstone has said lately, with his accustomed seri- 
ousness and penetration, that the civilized world is asking, 
not what kind of a producer, but what kind of a man, the 
future American citizen will be. Tell me what kind of 
schools, what kind of churches, are to dominate in the United 
States, and I will tell you what kind of man the American 
citizen of the future will become. Face to face with Mr. 
Gladstone’s serious warning, and with Satolli’s new schemes, 
I beg leave to emphasize these propositions : 

1. We must remember that there is a Clerical Party to 
which the Romish canon law is the supreme rule of ac- 
tion. Clerical Catholic rule means the rule of the Roman 
Catholic canon law. That law and the American Constitu- 
tion contradict each other fundamentally. They agree as 
fire and water. Our Constitution separates Church and 
State. The canon law unites them. Our Constitution gives 
power to the State to teach the youth of the land, under cer- 
tain restrictions. Canon law denies the right of the State to 
teach without the co-operation and the paramount influence 
over it of the Clerical Party. The Constitution guarantees 
freedom of speech. Canon law denies it in terms. 

America, therefore, could not be Romanized without being 
denationalized. 

The schools could not be brought down to the level of the 
Papal Syllabus without sinking far below the level of Ameri- 
can present requirement and custom. 

2. It is to be remembered that many of our enlightened 
Roman Catholic fellow-citizens, like the best of the Roman 
Catholic citizens of South American republics, object to tak- 
ing their politics from Rome. They agree with Daniel 
O'Connell in taking religion from the Vatican and in refus- 
ing to take politics. That position, however, is heresy. 
That heresy is vigorously opposed by many Roman Cath- 
olic laymen and by all the Clerical Party. The Pope is 
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infallible, not merely in matters of State, but in those of 
education and morals, and these latter are so defined as to 
include politics. 


‘‘ Cardinal Manning boldly approved the most obnoxious of 
the papal Bulls—the Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII. which 
made the belief that every human creature is subject to the 
Pope to be necessary to salvation. He has insisted on all 
occasions that the Pope alone can define the limits of his 
own authority, and, by consequence, that he has a perfect 
right to define the limits of the authority of the state.’ 
(Prof. G. P. Fisher, Forum, 1889, p. 120.) 


On January 30, 1880, Bishop McCloskey, of Louisville, 
Ky., issued a decree in which it is said: ‘‘ It is our will and 
command that where there is a Catholic school in the parish, 
parents and guardians in such places should send their chil- 
dren or wards, who are under nine years of age, to such 
Catholic school, and we hereby direct that this obligation be 
enforced under the pain of refusal of absolution in the sacra- 
ment of penance.”’ 


* 


3. The clerical party which obeys the canon law is, never- 
theless, the supreme ecclesiastical authority for about eight 
or ten millions of our population. 

When Daniel Webster was born we had but three million 
people, about one-third as many of all kinds as there are now 
Catholics in the country. When he died there were twenty- 
five millions of people in the republic. Some of you will live 
to see twenty-five millions of Roman Catholics in our popu- 
lation. There isa Roman Catholic nation among us. It is 
here to stay. It is here to quadruple and sextuple. You say 
there is a Methodist nation among us, a Baptist, a Presby- 
terian nation. So, thank God, there is, and the numbers, 
the wealth, the scholarship, the character of Protestantism 
in this country form a bulwark against mischiefs effected by 
the Clerical Party directly or indirectly. I am not hopeless 
as to our future, but Iam by no means confident that we are 
to avoid great religious struggles ; and one of the greatest 
may center in the defense of our historically tested, and, as I 
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hold, absolutely priceless American common school system. 
[Applause. ] 

We are apt to underrate the power of the great denomina- 
tions in this country. We have one hundred or two hundred 
different sects. A young Japanese came into my study the 
other day on Beacon Hill and said, ‘‘In Japan we are told 
that America is full of sects; you have so many that you 
hardly know what you really believe.’’ I said, ‘‘ How many 
great sects are there ?’’ and held up before him this map show- 
ing in diagrams the comparative size of our various religious 
bodies. The Methodist nearly equal the Roman Catholics in 
numbers, and besides you have the Presbyterian, the Lutheran, 
the Baptist; these are the great divisions of the map. You 
have on this chart some very small denominations, Unitari- 
ans, Universalists—hardly visible in this light! [Laughter.] 
And yet in Japan it is often asserted that the United States 
have gone over to these small bodies. I suppose that one 
of our chief religious contests in America is to be between 
Protestantism and Catholicism, between the great principles 
that have dominated in the civilization of America and those 
which dominate the canon law. 


III. 


In view of the facts now summarized, you will, I presume, 
admit that it is highly important for us to notice the ultima- 
tum of the Pope as expressed by the lips of Satolli. 

Here is an official publication by John Murphy & Co., of 
Baltimore, of the fourteen propositions read by Satolli to the 
assembled Roman Catholic prelates at New York in October 
last. Now, I do not take time to read them all, but I ask you 
to notice whether I sustain my contention that the canon law 
is not repealed, that the claims of the Clerical Party have none 
of them been retracted, and that this document is really an 
echo of the Syllabus. The very first proposition here is : 


‘* All care must be taken to erect Catholic schools,to enlarge and improve 
those already established and to make them equal to the public schools 
in teaching and in discipline.’’ (Prop. I.) 
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‘* We enact and command that no one shall be allowed to teach in a 
parochial school who has not proven his fitness for the position by pre- 
vious examination. No priest shall have theright to employ any teacher, 
male or female,in his school withouta certificate of ability or diploma 
from the Diocesan Board of Examiners.’ (Prop. II1.) 


This language is explicit. It is the key-note of the whole 
document. But now in the midst of these severe regulations, 
we come upon a certain concession : 


‘‘When there is no Catholic school at all, or when the one that is 
available is little fitted for giving the children an education in keeping 
with their condition, then the public schools may be attended with a 
safe conscience, the danger of perversion being rendered remote by 
opportune remedial and precautionary measures, a matter that is to be 
left to the conscience and judgment of the ordinaries.’’ (Prop. II.) 


Let Father Scully listen. [Laughter.] Yonder, within 
sight of Bunker Hill Monument, a boy was once lashed to a 
table, his back bared, and a whip applied until the blood ran 
and until the poor youth could not lie down on his back for a 
fortnight. For what crime? Because he persisted in going to 
the public schools instead of parochial schools to which the 
priest had told him to go. His parents had taken very little 
part in the matter one way or the other. The boy’s course 
depended much on his own will; and in this fashion the son 
of an American citizen and a coming American citizen himself 
was treated by a representative of an autocratic hierarchy on 
American soil. This kind of ecclesiastical barbarism Satolli 
now forbids. Why? Several things of the kind have 
occurred in the past, not many identical with this, but many 
of the same general stamp ; and American Catholics who have 
been here several generations do not like to have the rattan 
used over their shoulders, and will not allow it to be used as 
recent immigrants may, or as Catholics on the Continent 
sometimes have done. What, therefore, is the result? Why, 
the clerical rattan has now various sweet-smelling flowers 
wound around it, but the rattan is under the flowers just as it 
was before. [ Laughter. ] 

You read in the seventh proposition here — and this is my 
proof that the rattan is under the flowers : 
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‘* The provisions of the Council of Baltimore are yet in force and ina 
general way will remain so; to wit: Not only out of our paternal love 
do we exhort Catholic parents, but we command them, by all the au- 
thority we possess, to procure a truly Christian and Catholic education 
for the beloved offspring given them of God . . . and therefore, to send 
them to parochial and other truly Catholic schools.’’ ( Prop. VI.) 

“‘The Catholic church in general and especially the Holy See, far 
from condemning or treating with indifference the public schools, de- 
sires rather that by the joint action of civil and ecclesiastical authorities, 
there should be public schools in every State.’ ( Prop. VII.) 


Archbishop Ireland went before a National Convention of 
teachers and told them he was a friend of the public schools. 
‘* Perish the thought that the Clerical Party opposes the public 
schools ; we believe in State schools,’’ heexclaimed. He said 
a few other things, not quite as emphatically as he announced 
this fact. But what he meant, what shrewd editors saw at 
the time, but what the public, I fear, did not see, was that 
‘* State schools’’ should be schools ‘‘ under the joint superin- 
tendence of civil and ecclesiastical authorities.’’ That is the 
language of Satolli, coming here in response to a warning 
sent to Rome. 

There is a great apparent difference between what was and 
what zs in the attitude of the Clerical Party. But in the last 
analysis what was is what is, for the Clerical Party is guided 
by an infallible head. 

Here we have, in the eighth proposition of Satolli, his 
charges against the public schools : 


“It was held for certain that the public schools bore within them- 
selves a proximate danger to faith and morals, because in the public 
schools a purely secular education was given, inasmuch as it excludes 
all teaching of religion, because teachers are chosen indiscriminately 
from every sect and no law prevents them from working the ruin of 
youth, so that they are at liberty to instil errors and the germs of vice in 
tender minds ; likewise, certain corruption seemed to impend from the 
fact that in these schools, or at least in many of them, children of both 
sexes are brought together for their lessons in the same room.”’ 


Notice this charge against our American youth. I have no 
personal interest in this matter, but I am indignant when the 
morals of my native country are spoken of in language so 
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outrageously slanderous. Co-education of the sexes, we are 
told, is certain to end in corruption! This is one of the 
chief objections of the Clerical Party, all made up of bachel- 
ors [laughter], to the schools of the United States. I do not 
believe that co-education is a moral peril in North Germany ; 
I have never heard of its being a peril in England or Scot- 
land. These people may judge America by Italy or southern 
France. In the name of two hundred years of experience, I 
repel this accusation that mixed schools are perilous in Amer- 
ica. We know better. [Applause.] We are scandalized when 
we are told that there is no Protestant marriage that is a valid 
marriage and that all married Prostestants are living in con- 
cubinage. But that is a part of the catechism taught to chil- 
dren in parochial schools. But, behind all that, we have this 
authoritative Catholic document asserting that our schools 
are certain to become sinks of corruption simply because they 
are mixed schools ! 


‘It is greatly to be desired and will be a most happy arrangement if 
the Bishop agree with the civil authorities, or with the members of the 
School Board to conduct the school with mutual attention and due con- 
sideration for their respective rights.’’ (Prop. XII.) 


_ That means Bishop Ireland’s pet scheme of uniting Catholic 
and Protestant children under one roof and letting Catholic 
instruction be given at certain hours, and so practically divid- 
ing the school fund and employing a part of it for the ad- 
vancement of sectarian Roman Catholic instruction. 


‘‘ Where there are teachers of any description for the secular branches, 
who are legally inhibited from offending Catholic religion and morality, 
let the right and duty of the Church obtain of teaching the children 
Catechism.’’ (Prop. XII.) 


Boston textbooks called attention to the fact that Martin 
Luther complained of indulgences, and that indulgences had 
something to do with bringing on the Reformation. I suppose 
this to be a notorious fact about which there is no dispute 
anywhere among scholars, but the teaching of that simple fact 
offended the Catholic patrons of Boston schools and caused 
an outburst of indignation against mutilated textbooks, a 
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righteous rage that has not cooled down for three or four 
years, and I hope never will cool. [Applause.] Satolli dis- 
tinctly says here that all teachers ought to be legally pro- 
hibited from offending the Catholic religion. And we know 
that textbooks must be mutilated in history, and sometimes 
in geography and science, not to offend the Clerical Party. 
You know that by experience in Boston. 


‘‘We are persuaded that even your fellow citizens who differ from 
usin belief . . . will readily set aside all suspicions and views un- 
favorable to the Catholic Church.”’ 


O Sancta Simplicitas! Tam reading now from the lan- 
guage of the Pope quoted in the Satolli document. This is 
part of the Pope’s own language to the Archbishop of New 
York and to the Bishops of the Provinces. 


‘‘We do not think that any one will let Catholic parents be forced to 
erect and support schools which they cannot use for the instruction of 
their children.’’ (Prop. XII.) 


In the Pope’s letter you are informed that Roman Catholic 
citizens in this country ought not to be forced to support 
schools which they cannot use or in which there are teachers 
who are not legally prohibited from offending the Catholic 
religion. Why, for one, I am astounded that anybody sup- 
poses the flowers are thick enough on that blade to cover 
the keen edge of it. [Laughter and applause,] But this is 
the central complaint of the Catholic Clerical Party. Bishop 
Keene has lately been speaking in many cities and tells us 
that his complaint is that Catholics are forced to support, by 
their own funds, schools which teach doctrines abhorrent to 
the Catholic religion. 

All denominations in this country that do not care to 
patronize public schools may found private schools of their 
own. 

To Catholics as well as Protestants, however, public schools, 
even tf not patronized, are worth all they cost, for they are the 
very basis of our general intelligence, thrift and progress. 
They are necessary to the whole land as a police. 
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If it is an intolerable, harsh and grievous injustice to tax 
Catholic parents for the erection and maintenance of American 
common schools, then it isan intolerable, harsh and grievous 
injustice to tax Quakers who do not believe in war, to support 
the army and navy; an intolerable, harsh and grievous 
injustice to make laws shutting the banks on our Sundays, 
because the Jews, who have a great deal to do with the banks, 
do not believe in our Sundays; an intolerable, harsh and 
grievous injustice for the atheist tosupport a government that 
issues silver dollars bearing the motto, ‘‘ In God we trust.” 
[Applause.] To what ridiculous extremes is this doctrine of 
the sovereignty of the individual to be carried in a country 
that proposes to be governed by the common sense of the 
masses, well informed? Thecomplaint is not good law, it is 
not common sense. It is not safe to allow the rights of 
minorities to be so interpreted as to become the wrongs of 
majorities. There are multitudes of checks on majorities in 
this country. That is the glory of our civilization. But there 
are no such checks as would ruin the efficiency of the govern- 
ment itself. 

Most of us, I suppose, are in favor of the Massachusetts law 
concerning the use of the Bible in the schools. Ours is also 
the Iowa law. Wedo not excludethe'Bible. We say it shall 
be used if at all without note or comment. We say if parents 
object to the Bible being read in the presence of their children, 
those pupils may be excused during devotional exercises. 
We forbid the exclusion of the Bible, but we do not force it 
in any sectarian way on anybody. We solemnly affirm that 
the Bible is a great textbook in morals, and that it is a 
crime against youth not to insist early in their presence 
on Biblical ideals. Now, that idea, I believe, is becoming 
more and more the guide of those who discuss this school 
question. England some time ago took ground in favor 
of a secular basis for the common schools. Hugh Price 
Hughes has said lately that this action was an enormous 
mistake. Every denomination in England has lately ex- 
pressed itself through its great organizations as in favor of a 
return to the use of the Bible in schools. Germany had a 
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similar experience and threw the Bible out, but under Pesta- 
lozzi it was brought back. Pestalozzi taught that the supreme 
thing to be explained to the child is the value of prayer, the 
power of self-surrender to God to bring spiritual illumination. 
He wanted that taught in the name of science as well as in 
the name of all the sacred scriptures of the world, especially 
those of Christianity. 

Bishop Keane is the rector of the Catholic University, an 
American institution with immense wealth behind it, in 
Washington, and he says: 


‘‘ Various plans have been suggested for devising a system of Christian 
teaching which would suit all classes of consciences . . some sort of 
compromise Christianity, a minimized Christianity, containing so little 
of distinctively Christian dogma that no one could find anything in 
it to object to. Such a system cannot possibly succeed. . . Unbelievers 
will not accept it. . . Christian believers cannot accept it. Minimized 
Christianity can be no substitute for the Christian religion. (Bishup 
Keane, Lecture on Christian Education in America, published by 7%e 
Church News, Washington, D. C., 1892, p. 20.) 


In reply to Bishop Keane, in reply to Satolli, in reply to 
the Clerical Party in general, and to the Pope himself, I af- 
firm : 

1. The Christianity taught in the common schools of 
Massachusetts and Iowa is the Christianity of the Bible with- 
out note or comment. [Applause. ] 

2. It is the Christianity of your fathers as they taught it 
in the common schools. It is the Christianity that Horace 
Mann, liberal as he was in theology, wanted taught in the 
schools of New England. 

3. It is the Christianity of most of our schools to-day. 


4. It is the Christianity of the common law. All our 
great legal authorities tell us that Christianity in its large, 
tolerant, undenominational form is the rule or basis of the 
common law in the various States. 

5. It is the Christianity of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which, not longer ago than last February, de- 
cided in so many words that this is a Christian nation. 
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Such an adequate but utterly unsectarian outline of Chris- 
tianity as underlies the common law and common morals 
ought to be taught to the children of this nation in the 
public schools by the use of the Bible without note or com- 
ment. [Applause. ] 


IV. 


What are the remedies that are to be applied immediately, 
in contravention of the schemes pushed by the Clerical 
Party ? 

Let us support the Iowa law and the Massachusetts law, 
which substantially represent the precedents that have marked 
our school career for more than a century. 


Let us have such public discussion as will awaken the 
consciences of enlightened Roman Catholic laymen; and 
then let such laymen in North America imitate what such 
laymen have done in South America. In nearly all the lead- 
ing republics of the southern portion of this continent the 
Clerical Party has been decisively excluded from power in the 
domain of education and politics. 


Let us pass a constitutional amendment prohibiting a di- 
vision of the school funds for sectarian purposes. 


Let us hold patriotic meetings of regular recurrence 
to keep our whole people alert and informed on the school 
question. Let us reverence Music Hall in this city for the 
patriotic lectures that have been given there for years in sup- 
port of American institutions. Men of ability, men of brill- 
iancy, men of flaming patriotism have spoken there and 
have had, in various ways. a wide hearing, but not the hear- 
ing that they deserved, through the press. 


Let us support the untrammeled press in its discussion of 
Jesuit aggression. I wish to make my bow, without the 
slightest personal or financial reason, to any newspaper in this 
or any other State that publishes boldly, fairly, all the news 
of the day, whether it pleases Protestants or Catholics or not. 
[Applause.] And if there is any such newspaper, you know 
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which one it is. [Loud applause.] I make my best bow, 
also, to any newspaper which has no Sunday edition. [Re- 
newed applause. } 


And, lastly, let us put the national flag on every school- 
house in the nation [applause], as an emblem, not merely of 
our patriotic pride in our institutions, but of the fact'that 
they come to us out of a distinctively Christian civilization. 
We underrate the power of great symbols upon children. 
How many of the pupils in our common schools know what 
the three colors in our flag mean? Charles Sumner tells us, 
in his great lecture on the question, ‘‘ Are we a Nation ?” that 
the three colors were officially interpreted by our fathers to 
have most definite meaning. He says, ‘‘The flag speaks 
sublimely, and every part has a voice. Its stripes of alternate 
white and red proclaim the original union of the thirteen col- 
onies to maintain the Declaration of Independence. Its stars 
proclaim the union of States constituting our national con- 
stellation. The white, our fathers interpreted to mean purity; 
the red, valor; the blue, justice.’”’ This language was offi- 
cially recognized again and again by Congress. The rights 
of human nature are in the flag, because the thirteen stripes 
indicate our purpose to maintain the original Declaration of 
Independence. [Applause.] And now that the 14th and 
15th Amendments have been so interpreted that the rights and 
immunities of citizens are to be defined by the language of 
the Declaration of Independence, you may affirm that to-day 
the Declaration is what Sumner said it always was, a part of 
the fundamental law of every one of the old thirteen States, 
no matter what you say of the others. It is a part of the fun- 
damental law of every Commonwealth in our national constel- 
lation, that all men are born free and equal, and endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Let the children see Human Rights 
in our flag. Let them see Union init. But above all let them 
see large, undenominational, unsectarian Christianity in it also. 
One of the original designs for the American flag was the 
Bible on the broad ground of the flag’s folds. We shall de- 
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serve to be called degenerate sons of worthy sires if we allow 
the Clerical Party to lift over the schools of eight millions of 
our people flags bearing Romish emblems. Not the name 
of Loyola should goon the national flag above the school- 
house, but the names of Pestalozzi and Horace Mann and 
Washington and Lincoln. 

Christianize, do not sectarianize, the people. Send the 
whole child to school, and so bless the child’s whole future, 
physical, intellectual, moral, political, religious. [Loud ap- 
plause. ] 
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LIFE OF CATHERINE BOOTH, THE MOTHER OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 
By F. de L. Booth-Tucker, Fleming H. Revell Company. New York 
and Chicago. 1892. Svo. Two volumes, pp. 663 and 692. 


General Booth has been called the prophet of the poor. Catherine 
Booth was their prophetess. He was no more the father than she the 
mother of the Salvation Army. 

This Home and Foreign Missionary Society, having for its object the 
salvation of the more degraded classes, both at home and abroad, now 
encircles the world. It is established in thirty-eight countries or colo- 
nies under the leadership of more than eleven thousand officers. It 
holds an aggregate of over thirteen millions of religious meetings every 
year. It has thirty-five weekly newspapers and six monthly magazines, 
with an annual circulation of over forty millions of copies. It has accu- 
mulated property to the extent of about $4,500,000. It pays rentals to 
the amount of a million per annum. Its total income from all sources 
amounts to about four millions. General Booth’s book, ‘‘In Darkest 
England, and the Way Out,’’ published in October, 1890, attained by 
July, 1892, a circulation of 176,000. Various schemes proposed in this 
important work, including rescue homes, over-sea colonies and industrial 
villages, are now in process of successful execution. The General’s ap- 
peal for $500,000 with which to commence his enterprises brought to him 
more than that sum, and his accounts have been open to the inspection 
of expert committees. On his return from a recent tour of the world 
he was welcomed at Southampton by a flotilla of steamers crowded with 
enthusiastic representatives of the Salvation Army. The public recep- 
tions at London and the Provinces were also exceptionally large and 
brilliant. His eldest son is chief of the staff and his eldest daughter has 
greatly aided the progress of the movement in Switzerland and France. 
It is remarkable that the eight children of General and Mrs. Booth’s 
family and all the sons and daughters who have married into it have 
become active workers and hold important positions in the Salvation 
Army. Mrs. Ballington Booth, who is the daughter of an English rec- 
tor, is one of its most eloquent and effective orators. The youngest 
daughter has been appointed to conduct the work of the army in India 
and the youngest son to similar service in Canada. 

This biography is written by the husband of the youngest daughter, 
Mr. F. de L. Booth-Tucker. It is a biography of the family with Mr. 
Booth as the central figure. On the whole it has intense interest as an 
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authoritative account of the origin of one of the most remarkable re- 
ligious movements of modern times. Catherine Mumford, who became 
Mrs. Booth, was born at Ashburne, in Derbyshire, on the 17th of Janu- 
ary, 1829. Her mother was a woman of extraordinary spiritual gifts 
and the daughter became early an active member of the Methodist New 
Connexion. She was married in 1855 to Mr. Booth, who was thena 
successful preacher in the same denomination. He resigned his posi- 
tion, however, in 1861, preferring to work as an evangelist among those 
who never attended a place of worship at all. Mrs. Booth was in full 
accord with his opinions and purposes. In 1865 they established in the 
East End of London the Christian Mission. This grew until in 1878 it 
adopted the name of the Salvation Army. 


These books are voluminous and would easily bear condensation. 
Mr. Tucker’s comments are written without effort to secure brevity. 
They are not uninteresting, but they are sometimes prolix. Neverthe- 
less it must be said that the copious detail given in these volumes will be 
of great spiritual service to the readers which are sure to be numerous 
in the ranks of the Salvation Army and in all religious circles that sym- 
pathize with its purposes. The volumes are devoutly evangelical in tone. 
They are pervaded by English good sense. They have a cosmopolitan 
outlook. They are worthy of careful study by every investigator of the 
condition of the poor or of the progress of philanthropic and religious 
reform at home or abroad. There are many conventional religious 
phrases in the style of Mr. Tucker and even in that of General and 
Mrs. Booth, but there is no cant nor affectation in these pages. They 
constitute a delineation such as the world has not had before of the 
interior life of the Salvation Army and its chief leaders. Remarkable 
scenes are illustrated by engravings. The portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 


Booth, and various members of the family add much to the interest and 
value of the work. 


Vagaries of doctrine were very carefully avoided in the whole career 
of Mrs. Booth. She exposes in these volumes very trenchantly the 
doctrinal errors and practical mischievousness of the Plymouth 
Brethren. She has a really strong grasp upon theology and speaks 
everywhere in the Biblical tone. The glory of her career as a teacher 
was in her Biblical soundness, fervor and force of conviction and 
emotion. 

She defends very shrewdly some of the peculiarities of the Army 
vocabulary and methods. Aarracks is a term applied to the army 
buildings, as meaning ‘‘a place where real soldiers may be fed, taught 
and equipped for war. Nota place to settle down in as a comfortable 
snuggery in which to enjoy themselves.” 


‘* Knee drill is only another name for prayer-meeting, and really if 
you bottom the idea it is far more expressive of the purpose of a prayer- 
meeting, for surely that should be to get armed with the whole armor 
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of God and qualified to endure hardness.” ‘‘ Fixed bayonels is only 
another term for holding up the hand or showing one’s colors. The 
novelty gives it an attraction which saying, ‘hold up hands’ would 
not possess. I think the power of novelty, or what Bishop Taylor 
calls ‘the surprise power’ is very much overlooked in estimating 
our measures. It is Ruskin who says that the enormous influence 
of novelty is not half enough taken note of by us, which, to him, isa 
very sorrowful matter. Fire a volleyis only another way of saying, 
Let all the people say, Amen. We are aiming at the rough, untutored, 
undisciplined multitudes and we find as a matter of fact that the farther 
we can keep away from religious phraseology and old-fashioned modes 
the better we can reach and influence them. Iam sure we do not cling 
to any of these things for their own sake but for their ‘utility.’ ”’ 


Mrs. Booth's relation to the development of woman’s sphere in 
modern life is of high importance. Her career preceded that of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. In fact, before her day women 
had appeared in the fields of public discussion at great disadvantage 
because often represented by speakers of rationalistic and more or less 
erratic tendencies. Mrs. Booth, on the contrary, was soundly evangel- 
ical and her character, ability and success gave dignity and confidence 
to woman’s work along all aggressive lines not only in religion but in 
philanthropy, moral reform and politics as well. The blessing of Provi- 
dence on her career has haa a strategic value in opening the path for 
woman’s talent and genius in every department to which they can be 
applied in modern life. 


Mrs. Booth’s last illness is described in these volumes with pathetic 
detail. She was a great sufferer for more than two years but contiriued 
her spiritual activities through messages and letters and personal inter- 
views almost to the last. Her final days were full of wonderful peace 
andcalm. Her departure was, in all respects, a most remarkable victory. 
‘“‘ The waters are rising,’’ she said in one of her messages to the Army, 
“but so am I. Iam not going under, but over. Do not be concerned 
about your dying. Only go on living well and the dying will be all 
right. . . . I haveloved you much, and, in God’s strength, have helped 
you alittle. Now it is welll am going away from you. Fight on and 
God will be with you. Victory comes at last. I will meet you in heaven.”’ 
She died at half-past three on Saturday afternoon, the 4th of October, 
1890, aged sixty-one. A sense of bereavement fell upon the poor and 
upon all the churches and upon the serious part of the whole public in 
many nations. 

An immense concourse assembled at her burial. Thescene was a vast 
and imposing spectacle seldom paralleled in the history of the world. 
She had never coveted popularity, nor withheld severe truths from her 
hearers whether they were in low or high social positions. It was the 
settled conviction of the millions and of the few that she was a servant 
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of the Most High and of the people. The realization of their wrongs, 
their sins and their sorrows had burned as a perpetual fire in her soul. 
On Monday, October 6th, her remains were removed from Clacton-on- 
Sea, to Clapton Congress Hall in London. This accommodates five 
thousand persons and is seated like an amphitheater. On the coffin lid 
were laid Mrs. Booth’s well-worn Bible, her Army flag, her bonnet and 
her crested jacket and a card bearing a quotation from her last anniver- 
sary message to the Army. ‘‘Love one another and meet mein the 
morning.’’ From early morning till ten at night a procession passed 
the coffin through five days. All classes of society were represented. 
Ministers, lawyers, doctors, actors, postmen, police, railway officials, 
grooms, workingmen, and women from every grade of life. Strong and 
intellectual looking men gazed on the scene with tear-filled eyes. At 
the burial there were thirty-six thousand people present at six o’clock in 
the afternoon when it became necessary to close the gates and shut 
out thousands more. 

General Booth’s brief address was noble and pathetic in a very high 
degree. ‘‘She was good. She was love. She was a warrior,’’ were 
among the words he uttered with choking voice. Mr. Bramwell Booth, 
her eldest born, read the personal covenant with which the burial 
service closed, and sentence by sentence the audience repeated after him 
these words: ‘‘ Blessed Lord—we dosolemnly promise—here by the side 
of this open grave—and before each other—that we will be true to our 
cause—and valiant in Thy service—that we will devote ourselves to the 
great end of saving souls—that we will be faithful to Thee—faithful to 
one another—and faithful toa dying world—till we meet—our beloved 
mother—in the morning. Amen.’’ 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICA. By Arthur Silva White, Secretary of 
the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. Illustrated with a set of 
fourteen maps, specially designed by E. G. Ravenstein, F. R. G. S. 
London : George Philip & Son, 32 Fleet street. 1890. 8vo, pp. 343. 


This book is a summary of many books on a topic of fascinating in- 
terest. Mr. White is editor of the Scottish Geographical Magazine and 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh and has himself traveled in 
Africa. Mr. Ravenstein has enriched the book by fourteen maps which 
embody the original researches of a life-time and are a highly valuable 
contribution to the cartography of the Dark Continent. The various 
chapters discuss Africa each from a different point of view and include 
such subjects as Climate, Indigenous Populations, Islam and Christian- 
ity, The Traffic in Slaves, Exploration, Commercial Resources, Euro- 
pean Domination and Political Partition. Mr. White does not write 
like an optimist. He has, nevertheless, the spirit of a reformer and is 
in full sympathy with the great philanthropic and political program 
announced by the Berlin Congress of 1885, which founded the Congo 
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Free State, and by the Anti-Slavery Brussels Conference of 1890. Too 
little space is given to the liquor traffic, the labor problem and missions. 
Nevertheless each of these subjects is discussed in outline and the posi- 
tions taken are, on the whole, satisfactory. The book does not seem to 
be written in the interests of British commercial ventures and evidently 
aims to be fair toward all the nations now competing in the partition of 
Africa as well as to the natives themselves. We heartily commend the 
volume as the best recent discussion of the African question on the basis 
of the physical and political phenomena of the Dark Continent. Asa 
history of the awakening of Africa to a new life, this volume has for 
its topic one of the most notable events of our times. 


THE HALLOWED Day. Fletcher Prize Essay. Dartmouth College, 1892. 
By Rev. George Guirey. New York. The Baker & Taylor Co. I2mo, 
pp. 291. 


This book is a sequel toa Fletcher Prize Essay, Dartmouth College, 
which discussed the reasons for holding that the Fourth Commandment 
applies to the Christians’ Lord’s Day. Taking for granted the conclu- 
sions established in the previous treatise, this book discusses the right 
observance of the Lord’s Day, the reasons for that observance and the 
application of the principles that govern Christian practice as to Sun- 
day. We regard the volume as a sound and able presentation of its 
topicand cordially commend it in connection with the previous book on 
the Perpetual Obligation of the Lord’s Day. 

The preface is dated in June, 1893. Upto that point it discusses the 
question of the Sunday Opening of the World’s Fair and does so with 
discrimination and vigor. It holds that the law of the Sabbath is the 
heart of the Decalogue. It exposes the errors of the Continental School 
of critics on this topic and of their echoes in England. It is especially 


strong in exhibiting the worth of Sunday to labor and as a conservator 
of public virtue. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
CONTINUED PURCHASE OF SILVER A DANGEROUS POLICY. 


Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of un- 
toward events nor conditions related to our natural resources ; 
nor is it traceable to any of the afflictions which frequently 
check national growth and prosperity. With plenteous 
crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production and 
manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and 
with satisfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly 
financial distress and fear have sprung up on every side. 
Numerous moneyed institutions have suspended because 
abundant assets were not immediately available to meet the 
demands of frightened depositors. Surviving corporations 
and individuals are content to keep in hand the money they 
are usually anxious to loan, and those engaged in legitimate 
business are surprised to find that the securities they offer for 
loans, though heretofore satisfactory, are no longer accepted. 
Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, 
and loss and failure have involved every branch of business. 


THE ‘‘SHERMAN ACT’’ HELD AT FAULT. 


I believe these things are principally chargeable to Con- 
gressional legislation touching the purchase and coinage of 
silver by the General Government. This legislation is em- 
bodied in a statute passed on the 14th day of July, 1890, 
which was the culmination of much agitation on the subject 
involved, and which may be considered a truce, after a long 
struggle, between the advocates of free silver coinage and 
those intending to be more conservative. 

We have made the depletion of our gold easy, and have 
tempted other and more appreciative nations to add it to their 
stock. That the opportunity we have offered has not been 
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neglected is shown by the large amounts of gold which have 
been recently drawn from our Treasury and exported to in- 
crease the financial strength of foreign nations. The excess 
of exports of gold over its imports for the year ending June 
30, 1893, amounted to more than eighty-seven and a half 
millions of dollars. 

Between the first day of July, 1890, and the fifteenth day 
of July, 1893, the gold coin and bullion in our Treasury 
decreased more than one hundred and thirty-two millions of 
dollars, while during the same period the silver coin and 
bullion in the Treasury increased more than one hundred and 
forty-seven millions of dollars. Unless Government bonds 
are to be constantly issued and sold to replenish our exhausted 
gold, only to be again exhausted, it is apparent that the oper- 
ation of the silver purchase law now in force leads in the 
direction of the entire substitution of silver for the gold in the 
Government Treasury, and that this must be followed by the 
payment of all Government obligations in depreciated silver. 


THE PANIC. 


The knowledge in business circles among our own people 
that our Government cannot make its fiat equivalent to 
intrinsic value, nor keep inferior money on a parity with 
superior money by its own independent efforts, has resulted 
in such a lack of confidence at home in the stability of cur- 
rency values that capital refuses its aid to new enterprises, 
while millions are actually withdrawn from the channels of 
trade and commerce to become idle and unproductive in the 
hands of timid owners. Foreign investors, equally alert, not 
only decline to purchase American securities, but make haste 
to sacrifice those which they already have. 


A SOUND AND STABLE CURRENCY DEMANDED. 


The people of the United States are entitled to a sound and 
stable currency, and to money recognized as such on every 
exchange and in every market of the world. Their Govern- 
ment has no right to injure them by financial experiments 
opposed to the policy and practice of other civilized States, nor 
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is it justified in permitting an exaggerated and unreasonable 
reliance on our national strength and ability to jeopardize the 
soundness of the people’s money. 

This matter rises above the plane of party politics. It 
vitally concerns every business and calling and enters every 
household in the land. There is one important aspect of the 
subject which especially should never be overlooked. At 
times like the present, when the evils of unsound finance 
threaten us, the speculator may anticipate a harvest gathered 
trom the misfortune of others, the capitalist may protect him- 
self by hoarding, or may even find profit in the fluctuation 
of values; but the wage earner—the first to be injured by 
a depreciated currency and the last to receive the benefit of 
its correction—is practically defenseless. He relies for work 
upon the ventures of confident and contented capital. This 
failing him, his condition is without alleviation, for he can 
neither prey on the misfortunes of others, nor hoard his labor. 

I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the act passed 
July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion, and 
that other legislative action may put beyond all doubt or mis- 
take the intention and the ability of the Government to fulfill 
its pecuniary obligations in money universally recognized by 
all civilized countries. —President Grover Cleveland, Message 
of, August 7, 1893. 


PERVERTED ETHICS OF MODERN JOURNALISM. 


The fundamental principle of metropolitan journalism to- 
day is to buy white paper at three cents a pound and sell it 
at ten cents a pound. And in some quarters it does not mat- 
ter how much the virgin whiteness of the paper is defiled so 
long as the defilement sells the paper. It is not the purpose 
of this article to attack or even describe the perverted ethics 
of modern journalism, except in so far as it affects the work- 
ing newspaper man. It is the material rather than the moral 
advantage or disadvantage which claims attention here— 
what journalism offers to the man who adopts it as a lifelong 
vocation. 
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There is no calling so alluring to the young and the unin- 
itiated as newspaper work. The variety, the excitement, the 
constantly recurring opportunities to visit new scenes, to meet 
famous people, to undergo novel experiences, envelop this 
work in a seductive glamour. The fact that behind its repre- 
sentative always stands the mighty power of the newspaper 
itself fills the novice with a delightful sensation that approx- 
imates intoxication. He assumes that he is a part of that 
vast, indefinite and mysterious potentiality which the public 
dreads and fears and sometimes, not unreasonably, hates. To 
have men of years and wealth and station treat him with 
deferential consideration swells him with a sense of his own 
importance. ‘To be paid to go where other people pay to go, 
to take precedence in public gatherings, to enter portals closed 
to others, to penetrate police and fire lines—in short, to 
experience all the advantages which policy rather than court- 
esy extends to the newspapers, is a constant delight to the 
new reporter. Nor is it less gratifying to him to realize that 
he has stepped from the door of his a/ma mater into a new 
world which furnishes him with a living while it entertains 
him so royally. His classmate who chose the law is still 
digging in a law school or drudging in a lawyer’s office, 
actually paying money to learn a profession while he is paid 
to learn the newspaper business. His income for the first 
year is from five hundred dollars to seven hundred dollars. 
This is doubled in the second year. In the third year, or 
even sooner, if he is at all clever, he is permitted to write for 
his newspaper ‘‘on space,’’ that is, at a certain stipulated 
sum a column. 

This is a glorious day for him. Still beardless and but 
little more than two years in journalism, he finds himself on 
a footing of equality, so far as opportunity to make money is 
concerned, with men who are twice his age and have grown 
gray in the service. His soul is filled with exultation; am- 
bition spurs him to renewed effort, and the horizon of his 
future is bright with the rosy glow of hope. His income the 
next year is three thousand dollars. He works day and night, 
in fair weather and foul. Like the soldier, he stands ready 
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to answer every call of duty and performs every task faith- 
fully and well. But three thousand dollars is his income the 
next year and the next and the next, until he realizes one day™ 
that he has grown old. Young men are entering the busi- 
ness just as he entered it and are pushing him to the wall just 
as he pushed others. Novelty has ceased to attract him, he 
no longer feels the spur of ambition, enthusiasm is dead, 
the glamour of journalism is gone. He fights stubbornly for 
a living for himself and his family. But with all his desper- 
ate struggling he sees his income dwindle just as it grew. 
The best work is given to younger men, to those who are 
nimbler on their feet and quicker with their pens. Unlike 
the soldier, he finds his years of faithful service count for 
nothing. He has grown old in a business which has no 
place for old men, where to grow old is accounted almost a 
crime. Heis not dismissed, but he is starved out—not delib- 
erately, but because the work must be done more quickly than 
he can doit. He cannot better his condition with any other 
newspaper, because every other newspaper recognizes that he 
is of as little value to it as he is to the journal which sapped 
his vitality and dropped him. 

What becomes of him? If he has been frugal and 
thrifty, he may have saved enough money to insure him 
against penury. With these savings and fugitive work here 
and there, he is enabled to eke out his existence to the end. 
If he has saved nothing, and thrift is not a characteristic or 
privilege of newspaper men in general, he becomes one of 
those gray ghosts that haunt Newspaper Row, asking for 
work that is seldom given, begging a little money from this 
friend or that, dying at last so poor that decent burial is 
vouchsafed only through the meagre charity of the Press 
Club. This picture is not attractive, but its truth is fully 
attested by the white and silent witnesses that dot the green- 
sward of Cypress Hills Cemetery. 

The most pathetic figure in journalism is the man who has 
grown old in its service. Through no fault of his, he finds 
himself without a vocation when he most needs it. In any 
other business his experience would be of value. The accu- 
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mulated knowledge of years would command a price com- 
mensurate with its worth. Here it is valueless, because in 
the first ten years of his journalistic career he has mastered 
the art of reporting, of copy-reading, of any routine depart- 
mental work, and experience shows that celerity decreases 
with age after a certain period of years has been reached. 
Journalism is essentially a business for young men. They 
rush into it by hundreds, they remain in it by tens. Ninety 
per cent of the men who enter journalism leave it before they 
become old. They remain in it long enough to make ita 
stepping-stone to something else less exacting, less limited in 
remuneration, less insecure in employment. On the staff of 
the daily newspaper with which I am connected there is only 
one man over fifty years of age, and the average age of the 
employes in the editorial department is less than thirty-five. 
A canvass of other metropolitan newspaper offices will show 
but a slight variation from these figures. There are more old 
men doing messenger service for telegraph companies than 
reporting for the daily newspapers. 

Where do these men go when they give up newspaper 
work? They are to be found chiefly in politics or the theat- 
rical business, two pursuits closely allied to journalism, 
although the law entices many and strictly commercial pur- 
suits a few. A vast number die in the service before they 
grow old. The death-rate is high among newspaper workers. 
This is a business which knows no Sabbath, no holiday, no 
day of rest. The newspaper must be printed three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year, and the mental fatigue, the 
nervous waste, the physical exhaustion necessary to accom- 
plish this feat must be shared in some degree by every mem- 
ber of the staff. The result is that vitality is more quickly 
destroyed here than elsewhere and newspaper workers die 
young. 

The domination of the business office over the editorial 
department is a development of recent years ; the natural con- 
sequence of the gradual evolution of journalism into a purely 
money-making business. There was a time when the sala- 
ried editor despised the counting-room. His ideal newspaper 
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embodied a loftiness of aim which could not be affected by 
any sordid motive. He held that there were certain reserva- 
tions upon which the business office should not trespass. 
An advertisement should appear in the unmistakable form of 
an advertisement and in the columns set aside for advertise- 
ments. Editorial opinion should be above and beyond all 
considerations except those of right and justice and the gen- 
eral good. The presentation of news should be unbiased and 
uncolored, the single, unvarying rule being to give the facts 
as nearly as possible. In short, to borrow the words of a 
distinguished New York editor, there should be no sailing 
under false colors. This was the old theory, the high, chiv- 
alrous declaration of journalistic principle which the new 
school of journalism, the purely business school, is willing 
enough to accept even if it does not always practice it, except 
in the matter of advertising. In that, the new school has 
wrought such a revolution that the salaried editor now lends 
himself cheerfully and even enthusiastically to the attainment 
of the one objective point—money-getting.—/. W. Keller, 
President of New York Press Club, in Forum for August. 


THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. 


Back of the opening of the Columbian Fair on the Lord’s 
day stands the secular press as the great engine of power 
that has pried the gates open. Almost without exception, the 
daily press has demanded the opening of the gates. How 
could it be otherwise? They are both of a piece. It is said 
that when burglars go prowling about at night they take 
with them a clever boy to clamber over the transoms and open 
the doors. Thesecular press has been the tuppenny boy. It 
has succeeded in placing our National Exposition in an 
attitude of open defiance of God and of the Church of God. 

Let us consider some of the particular objections to the 
Sunday newspaper : 

1. Jt is unnecessary. , And if unnecessary, it ought not to 
exist. It originated in the time of our Civil War. Up to 
that time there were only two papers in the whole world 
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that printed Sunday editions, and these two were the New 
York Herald and the Alta California of San Francisco. We 
remember how it was when our fathers and brothers were out 
in the front, and battles were being fought, and kindred, 
friends and neighbors were being killed in battle—how we 
crowded about the telegraph offices and eagerly scanned the 
bulletins giving the names of the wounded and the dying and 
the dead, and after service on the Sabbath we went again. 
And when later there came extras giving in more detail those 
heart-breaking lists, we wanted them and we felt justified 
then in getting them. It was a war measure and a necessity, 
but there is no necessity for its continuance to-day. We 
allow that there are certain kinds of works necessary on the 
Sabbath, z e¢., those of necessity andmercy. But by the wild- 
est stretch of imagination there is no ground for the Sunday 
newspaper under either head. 


2. lt is unlawful. In very many of our commonwealths 
it is against the statute law. Some will doubtless recall how 
that most excellent governor and spotless man, Governor 
Pattison, of Pennsylvania, recently stood upon his rights as 
a citizen as well as upon his oath of office, and insisted upon 
the observance of statutory laws relating to the Sabbath, and 
how the secular press of the State and elsewhere piled upon 
him the epithets and billingsgate of the fish market for doing 
right. In New York State the laws have been adjusted to 
this Sunday publishing. But when we consider the genius of 
our country, it is always opposed to the spirit of law and of 
order. 

3. lt is disreputable. The Sunday papers and the weekly 
issues are accustomed to say that the Sunday newspaper is a 
great educator. This is amusing: it is humorous. Grant, 
that it is intended to be an educator, and still it is unjusti- 
fied. 

Here is a tabulated statement of the matter contained in 
one Sunday issue of the New York 77ibune, Times, Herald, 
Sun, Press, World, Journal and News. 
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Murders and Assaults, 12 columns. 
Adulteries, , , 7 _ 
Thefts, etc., ; ; 24 ” 

Total, 3 ‘* of Crime. 
Sporting, ‘ ‘ ; . 81 “i 
Theatrical, ; , 44 
Gossip and Fashion, . ‘ . 
Sensational, : : : 2 . 
Fiction, ‘ . 99 
Unclean Persnnls, : ; ‘ 8 " 

Total, 351 ‘* of Gossip 

and Scandal. 

Foreign News, . ‘ : . . 
Political News, ; : 113 es 
Other Miscellaneous ews, ea? 
Editorial, : : ; 39 
Specials, P ; . 199 
Art and Literature, : : 2 
Religious, ‘ , 3% «CS 

Total, 517 ‘* chiefly News 


and Politics. 
Grand total, gIl yp 

The sad thingy is, not that the Sunday newspaper is said to 
be an educator, but that some people will believe it and will 
deliberately drag all that slop and offal into their homes. It 
is quite a common thing to hear people say that there is velig- 
tous news in the Sunday newspaper. Well, what if there is? 
That is like the sailor’s justification of washing down the 
decks on Sunday because he uses holy stone. It eases his 
conscience so. The elements of religion in a Sunday news- 
paper are like Gratiano’s reasons when he spoke an infinite 
deal of nothing, ‘‘ As two grains of wheat hid in two bushels 
of chaff: you shall seek all day ere you find them, and when 
you have them they are not worth the search.’’ 

Here is a brief summary of the glaring headlines of the 
most educating columns in these same Sunday newspapers : 
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Gossip of Court. An Alleged Dramatic Shark. Embez- 
ziement. A Sudden Death. The Buzzard Gang. A Ten- 
nessee Man in the Toils. A Woman Burned to Death. 
Vagrants. Smuggled Goods. A Bogus Divorce Suit. An 
Eloping Husband. A Mock Marriage Scandal. A Chained 
and Beaten Wife. Bride Arrested. Defalcation. Forgery. 
A Stockholder Disappears. Small-pox in Brooklyn. Con- 
victed of Assaulting Miss Emerson. Mine Explosion. Mur- 
der. Cattle Plague. Strangled His Wife. Shot His Brother. 
Robbed. Killed. Cuban Bandits. Deadly Canned Fruit. 
Trapeze Performer’s Fall. Abhorrent Scenes in a Tropical 
Cemetery. Failures. Deadly Oleomargarine. Gone Down 
at Sea. Pacific Express Robbery. Three Wives Living. 
Suicide. Violently Insane. Murder Trial. Dynamiters. 
Rowdies. He Pulled a Revolver and Threatened to Shoot 
Her if She Did not Marry Him. Desperate Murderer Ar- 
rested. Witness saw Clara and Traphagen in a Compromis- 
ing Position. Gossip for Ladies at the Sunday Breakfast 
Table. Snubbed. Disgrace. An Illegitimate Child. A 
Glove Fight. Elegant Baltimore Girl fora Mistress. Default- 
ing Teller. Good Gracious! Too Thin! Blew out his 
Brains With a Pistol. The Waistless Dress. The Bite of an 
Epileptic. Brooklyn Tax-Dodgers. And more of the same 
sort, column after column. What do you think about taking 
that into your homes and into your hearts on God’s holy day ? 
It has no fitness in your Sabbath life. I say, on the evidence 
of these facts, that it is disreputable. A little while ago one 
of the editors of a leading daily in our metropolis told the 
writer that it was the custom to set apart during the week all 
the salacious items for enlargement for the Sunday edition. 
It is the common sewer of all our social life, the cesspool of 
every city where it is printed. 

4. lt robs an army of employés of their needed rest. You 
never stopped to make the reckoning, but it is estimated that 
not less than 150,000 compositors and pressmen and others 
are kept at work because you demand the Sunday newspaper. 
The whole fraternity of printers is burdened to death by rea- 
son of this thing. A reporter was asked, not long since, 
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‘*Do you have one-seventh of your time for rest or recreation 
or meditation?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ said he, ‘‘ nor one seventy-seventh. 
We have no time, regularly given, that we can call our own.”’’ 
We are often told that it is the Monday paper that makes all 
the Sunday work. That is false. It is the Sunday paper 
that grinds the heart out of laborers. If there were no Sun- 
day issue the preparation of the Monday issue would fall on 
Saturday and its publication on Monday morning. Tens and 
hundreds of thousands of newsboys are calling their wares 
on Sunday in all the streets of our cities. That is their busi- 
ness now, and they are getting their business education for 
the future. It is a little thing, you think, to whistle up a boy 
and buy apaper. You would not sell a lot on Sunday, if you 
are a real estate dealer; but that sale of a paper is as much 
and more to that lad than the sale of a lotis to you. You 
are educating him to grow up to be a Sabbath-breaker. 

5. The Sunday newspaper invades the rest of a great multi- 
tude of business men. You know howit is, if you are a busi- 
ness man, or even if you are a woman in the home, how 
things press upon us. We are so hurried in the busy turmoil 
now-a-days that it is not an unusual thing for the nerves to 
give way. You go to your family doctor when your brain is 
all in a whirl and you can’t sleep, and he tells you, ‘‘ By all 
means take an ocean voyage.’’ Not because sea air is any 
better there than elsewhere, but because when you go on 
board, the ship moves out to sea and you leave the sight of 
land, the world is shut out. You hear the buzz of the ticker 
nolonger. No more quotations now to set you on the guz 
vive. Allsorts of distracting news are no longer pressing in 
upon you. If you could know what the whole world was 
doing you would have norest. But out on the ocean seven 
days, with the boundless skies above and the infinite deep 
below, with no telegraph and no news, you are just dying for 
news of some sort, but you are resting. And that is what 
God meant every Sabbath to be, an ocean voyage for the soul, 
a day of rest. We have no business, if we grant that we 
have a body and a mind and a spirit, to bring the world into 
our mind and heart on the Sabbath. 
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6. lt breaks up our blessed home life. Time was when in 
Christian families the members gathered at the family altar to 
worship, and then came the reading of good books and relig- 
ious papers which gave us an account of what was being done 
in the great kingdom of God. And then we read the mis- 
sionary magazines and the children read the Sunday-school 
books. ‘That was a blessed day. Howisit now? You read 
your Sunday newspaper, and your boys and girls are sitting 
round waiting for you to get through. And all of God and 
heaven is crowded out. The old fable of the Arab and the 
camel is true. The camel poked in his nose at the open tent- 
door, saying, ‘‘ Good master, may I not put in my nose and 
warm it?’’ ‘‘Certainly,’’ said the Arab. And again the 
camel pushed in his head to his ears, and again he asked the 
master’s permission because of the chilling winds, and again 
it was granted. Then followed the animal’s neck, then his 
shoulders, then all of him as far as his haunches, and then all 
his body. Finally the Arab remonstrated with the camel, 
saying, ‘‘You have taken up all the room, and one of us 
must get out.’’ And the camel said, ‘‘ True, O master, one 
of us must leave the tent. You may go, for I shall stay.’’ 
So the Sunday newspaper has gradually crowded into the 
family until it has crowded out the religious newspaper, the 
missionary magazine, the study of the Bible, aye, all the 
influences of the Holy Day. Has it not invaded your home 
on the Lord’s day? It was the entering wedge that broke 
up your religious life. 

7. It unfitsa man for the sanctuary. I wonder how you 
would feel, after reading all those vile things that cannot be 
mentioned aloud in the family circle before mother, wife and 
sister, if called upon to join in this good old hymn: 


This is the day the Lord hath made, 
He calls the hours his own ; 

Let heaven rejoice, let earth be glad, 
And praise surround the throne. 


Sing that, if you can, after your mind has been debauched 
by the Sunday newspaper. And then the Lord’s Prayer. 
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Can you join in that? and vou say, ‘‘ Lead me not into 
temptation, but deliver from evil,’’ and can you solemnly say, 
‘“Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven’’? How soon do you think the kingdom will come 
through such agencies ? 

One day in seven is not too much to set apart for rest and 
meditation for an immortal man, if it is true that there is a 
God and that, He hates sin and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him. If there is a hereafter and this life 
is probationary and preparatory for it, and we are immortal, 
we need all of that time for setting ourselves right with 
heaven. If the devil is always tugging at our souls and 
craftily scheming to trip us up, then I submit that it was a 
gracious act of God to set apart one day to get up on the 
mountain-top and think about eternal truths, to be alone a 
little while with God. Butif a man has no Sabbaths, or 
allows the world to enter at this door by the Sunday news- 
paper, and all these higher considerations are forced out, 
what is to be the result ? 

8. Lt .enfeebles the conscience. It is not a little sin, for it 
leads up to endless issues. The time was when a man shut 
up his shop on Saturday night and went home. How is it 
now after twenty-five years of Sunday newspapers? You 
shut up your store on Saturday night and then you put an 
advertisement in the Sunday newspaper. You flatter yourself 
that you have stopped business. Notso; you are doing a 
booming business on the Sabbath. You are doing business all 
day Sunday. Half a million tuppenny heralds are going up 
and down the streets and thoroughfares telling what bargains 
you have to offer on the morrow.—Rev. D. J. Burrell, D. D., 
in Christian Statesman. 


THE results of Dr. Clark’s around-the-world Christian 
Endeavor journey may thus be summarized, though the full 
accomplishment can never be known on earth. He has 
traveled about thirty-nine thousand miles, chiefly by water. 
He has made sixteen voyages, averaging six days each in 
length. He has not lost a day nor missed an engagement. 
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He has stood before over two hundred and fifty audiences, 
more than one hundred and ten thousand people, and told 
them about the wonderful Christian Endeavor movement. 
This has compelled the use, by himself and his interpreters, 
of fifteen languages—English, Chinese, Japanese, Tamil, 
Telugu, Hindi, Hindoostanee, Bengalee, Marathi, Arabic, 
Turkish, Armenian, Modern Greek, Spanish and French. 
Into all these languages the Christian Endeavor constitution 
is being or has been translated. Everywhere Dr. Clark has 
aroused great enthusiasm, wonderfully inspired the mission- 
aries, and greatly advanced the Christian Endeavor cause. 
By no means the least among the results of this journey is its 
reflex action on the societies at home, leading them to 
greater missionary interest and efforts and to deeper zeal for 
their society, thus shown to be world-wide in its adaptability 
and influence.—A/issionary Review for August. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


142. What are the history and purposes of the World’s Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union ? 


This society, which has its auxiliaries in almost every civilized coun- 
try of the world, was founded through the agency of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of the United States, in 1883. 
The National Union was organized in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1874, and is 
the sober second thought of the great Woman’s Temperance Crusade 
which swept over the country during the previous winter, and whose 
influence extended to lands beyond the sea. Scarcely was the organiza- 
tion of the National Society completed when the question arose, why 
not have an international Woman’s Christian Temperance Union? 
At the Detroit Convention held in 1883, the Plan of Work Committee 
recommended the appointment by the Executive Committee of a com- 
mission on Plan of Organization of a World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and in the same year Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt 
received her appointment as pioneer missionary for the proposed 
organization. Through her untiring labors during the intervening 
years, supplemented by those of other missionaries who followed her 
later, and of individual workers in various countries, unions have been 
organized in more than forty countries and provinces. Mrs. Margaret 
Bright Lucas, of England, the first President, was elected in 1886, 

The chief National Auxiliaries are those of the United States, Canada 
Great Britain, Australia, South Africa, Japan and the Hawaiian Islands, 

The first delegated Convention of the World’s Union, held at Boston. 
Mass., U. S. A., in 1891, adopted the following Declaration of Principles 
and form of Constitutionand By-Laws. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES OF WORLD’S W. C. T. U. 


We believe in the coming of His Kingdom whose service is the high- 
est liberty because His laws written in our members as well as in nature 
and in grace ‘‘are perfect, converting the soul.’’ 

We believe in the gospel of the Golden Rule and that each man’s 
habit of life should be an example safe and beneficent for every other 
man, 

We therefore formulate and for ourselves adopt the following pledge, 
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asking our brothers of a common danger and a common hope to make 
common cause with us, in working its reasonable and helpful precepts 
into the practice of every-day life. 

To confirm and enforce the rationale of the pledge, we declare our 
purpose to educate the young ; form a better public sentiment ; reform, 
so far as possible, by religious, ethical and scientific means the drinking 
classes; seek the transforming power of Divine grace for ourselves and 
all for whom we work, that they and we may willfully transcend no law 
of pure and wholesome living, and finally we pledge ourselves to labor 
and pray that all these principles, founded upon the gospel of Christ, may 
be worked out into the customs of Society and the Laws of the Land. 

To this end, we plead with all good women throughout Christendom 
to join with us heart and hand in the holy endeavor to protect and 
sanctify the Home as that temple of the Holy Spirit which, next to the 
human body itself, is dearest of all to our Creator ; that womanhood 
and manhood in equal purity, equal personal liberty and peace, may 
climb to those blest heights where there shall be no more curse. 

We ask all women like-minded with us in this sacred cause to wear 
the white ribbon as the badge of loyalty ; to lift up their hearts with us 
to God at the noontide hour of prayer ; to take as their motto, ‘‘ For 
God and Home and Every Land,”’ and to unite with us in allegiance to 
the foregoing Declaration of Principles and to the summary of our 
plans and purposes, as embodied in the Preamble of our Constitution 
adopted in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass., U. S. A., November 11, 1891. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE WORLD’S W. C. T. U. 
PREAMBLE. 


In the love of God and humanity, we, representing the Christian 
women of the world, band ourselves together with the solemn convic- 
tion that our united faith and works will, with God’s blessing, prove 
healthful in creating a strong public sentiment in favor of personal 
purity of life, including total abstinence from the use of all narcotic 
poisons, the protection of the home by outlawing of the traffic in alco- 
holic liquors, opium, tobacco and impurity, the suppression by law of 
gambling and Sunday desecration, the enfranchisement of the women 
of all nations, and the establishment of courts of national and interna- 
tional arbitration which shall banish war from the werld. 


PLEDGE. 

I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all Alco- 
holic Liquors as a beverage, whether distilled, fermented or malted ; 
from opium in all its forms; and to employ all proper means to dis- 
courage the use of and traffic in the same. 

BADGE. 
The White Ribbon. 
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‘* For God and Home and Every Land.”’ 
WORLD’S PRAYER HOwR. 
Twelve o’clock M. 
HEADQUARTERS. 


In the town or city where the President may reside. 


A great petition has been circulated in all parts of the world against 
legalizing the sale of opium and alcoholics. This petition has been 
called ‘‘ The Polyglot’’ because translated into and signed in so many 
different languages. Over three millions of names, either by signature 
or indorsement, have been secured to it and itis to be presented to all 
the governments of the world by a commission of women appointed for 
that purpose. During the Columbian Exposition this petition will be 
on exhibition in the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union section of 
the Department of Organizations in the Woman’s Building. Hundreds 
of thousands of Autograph Total Abstinence Pledge Cards signed by 
childreu throughout the world will also be shown. The Children’s 
Fountain, which will have a permanent location in front of the Woman’s 
Temperance Temple, after the Exposition closes, will occupy, during 
the Fair, a position near the Children’s Building. This fountain isa 
memorial to Miss Frances E. Willard and her work, and was purchased 
by contributions from the children of the Loyal Temperance Legions 
and the pledge children in Sunday-schools. 

The headquarters of the society are in the Temple, corner La Salle 
and Monroe streets, Chicago, Illinois. Here also is Willard Hall, en- 
trance from Monroe street, where Gospel Temperance Meetings, open to 
every one, are held daily from twelve to one o’clock. 

In the same building is located the Woman’s Temperance Publishing 
Association, a stock company, whose directors, stockholders and busi- 
ness manager are all women. This house sends out about 135,000,000 
pages annually. Zhe Union Signal, the official organ of the union, 
has a circulation of 80,000 copies. 

The Woman’s Temperance Hospital, located at 1619 Diversey street, 
Chicago, demonstrates the value of non-alcoholic medication. 


PETITION 
OF THE 
WoRLD’s WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE HOME. 

ADDRESSED TO THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD. 

Honored Rulers, Representatives and Brothers: 
We, your Petitioners, although belonging to the physically weaker 

sex, are strong of heart to love our homes, our native land, and the 
world’s family of nations. 
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We know that clear brains and pure hearts make honest lives and 
happy homes, and that by these the nations prosper, and the time is 
brought nearer when the world shall be at peace. 

We know that indulgence in Alcohol and Opium, and in other vices 
which disgrace our social life, makes misery for all the world, and most 
of all for us and our children. 

We know that stimulants and opiates are sold under legal guarantees 
which make the Governments partners in the traffic, by accepting as 
revenue a portion of the profits, and we know with shame that they are 
often forced by treaty upon populations either ignorant or unwilling. 

We know that the law might do much now left undone to raise the 
moral tone of society and render vice difficult. 

We have no power to prevent these great iniquities beneath which 
the whole world groans, but you have power to redeem the honor of the 
nations from an indefensible complicity. 

We therefore come to you with the united voices of representative 
women of every land, beseeching you to raise the standard of the law 
to that of Christian morals, to strip away the safeguards and sanctions 
of the State from the drink traffic and the opium trade, and to protect 
our homes by the total prohibition of these curses of civilization through- 
out all the territory over which your Government extends. 
NAMES, RESIDENCES. 

Please send to Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, Ravenna, Ohio, for the 
regular form of the above petition. Sign, circulate, and return the 
names to Miss Alice E. Briggs, Evanston, Illinois. 
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' EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ComPuULSORY opening of the World’s Fair under the injunc- 
tion of the Hebrew, Judge Stein, against closed gates on the 
Sabbath, is a painful farce. He has fined five of the Directors 
$1,000 each, and two others lesser sums for contempt of 
court. An appeal was taken but there has been such delay 
in the unwinding of red tape that the gates of Jackson Park 
have stood open several Sundays in spite of the vote of the 
Directors on June 14 for Sunday closing. The attendance 
has been very meagre. On the last Sunday it was less than 
20,000. More than ninety per cent of the exhibits are cov- 
ered. The electric launches and the gondolas on the lagoon 
are not brought into service on Sundays. No water is for 
sale on the grounds. Most of those who attend make their 
way immediately to the circuses and the Midway Plaisance. 
The inefficiency of the Directory and its lack of commercial 
honor have been such that the people at large express little 
sympathy with it in its present legal distresses and financial 
losses. The exhibitors are to be highly commended for cov- 
ering on Sundays their displays and so practically securing 
Sunday closing of the Fair even while the gates of Jackson 
Park remain open. Congress has met in extraordinary ses- 
sion and one of its early duties should be the vindication of 
its dignity against the defiance of Federal law by the Chicago 
Directory of the Fair and the prevention of the swindle 
attempted by the Directory in its acceptance of $2,500,000 on 
the condition of Sunday closing. 


WE have pleasure in placing on record the following letter 
sent to the Citizen of Boston, concerning the attacks made by 
Roman Catholic rioters on the Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion in Montreal : 
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Boston, Mass., July 18. 

My attention has been called to an editorial attack in the last num- 
ber of your paper on various people connected with the Christian 
Endeavor Convention at Montreal, accusing them of cowardice and 
other sins, and saying that the president of the Convention declared 
that ‘“‘the mob should have the Hindu brother (Mr. Karmarkar), and 
rend him in pieces if they so desired.”’ 

You must have been misinformed, and I have no doubt you will be 
willing to make it plain to your readers that no one, to my knowledge, 
was frightened ; that Mr. Karmarkar was not deserted by his friends at 
Montreal ; that no apology was made for what he said, and that the 
point of what was said was this: ‘‘It was not the intention of any one 
in that Convention to insult any other person, or to decry his creed.”’ 

Mr. Karmarkar himself was entirely pleased with his reception, and 
felt that he was generously and most kindly treated by the Convention 
and all its leaders, from beginning to end. 


FRANCIS E. CLARK. 


‘CHICAGO, ILL., July 19, ’93. 

‘“ DEAR MR. CLARK :—I am sorry my remarks caused some trouble at 
Montreal. I did not make them for the purpose of hurting the feelings 
of anybody. In speaking on Brahmanical idol-worship I often allude 
to the image-worship of the Roman Catholics. I did not at the time of 
my speech understand that the Convention was largely entertained by 
the Roman Catholics. Courtesy in such an event would have kept me 
from making the remarks. 

‘*The newspapers have exaggerated the matter. We attended almost 
all the meetings at the Drill Hall except the last three sessions. We 
went, however, to the meetings held elsewhere without receiving any 
rough treatment. Being a British subject, I felt quite as free at Mon- 
treal as I did in India. From this episode it is evident that the bigoted 
and ignorant Romanists, like the fanatical Turks, do not tolerate free 
speech. 

‘‘The statement made by the anti-Romanist papers of Boston that 
you said ‘the mob could have the Hindu brother and rend him to 
pieces if they wanted to,’ is totally false. I heard no such words, and 
do not believe you so spoke. 

‘“It was the thoughtful and kind attention of Mr. Baer and yourself 
that warned us of our danger. Mrs. Karmarkar and I are both very 
grateful to you for your protection. Both at the hotel and in the Con- 
vention we were uniformly treated with perfect courtesy. When we 
left the city Monday morning, instead of meeting any mob or a squad 
of policemen, we received a friendly adieu from a host of Endeavorers. 

‘‘The inspiration which we have received by beholding such a won- 


derful army of Christian workers at New York and Montreal will help. 
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and cheer us in our work in India among thousands of Hindus and 
Mohammedans. We thank you and Mr. Baer for these grand oppor- 
tunities, 

‘* With Christian love, your Hindu brother, 


“S. V. KARMARKAR.”’ 


That well-known Baptist clergyman, Dr. Wayland Hoyt, 
of Minneapolis, thus speaks of the occurrence : 


‘‘ Before the advent of the convention both the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic press of Montreal were courteous and kind. The 
mayor of Montreal, a Roman Catholic gentleman, was beautifully kind 
and courteous. When the convention met, boys with tracts in their 
hands were gathered about the Drill Hall distributing the tracts among 
the delegates, tracts which advocate measures most opposed by the 
Protestants. That was right, and the Roman Catholics had a perfect 
right to do it. 


‘““Roman Catholicism was not mealy-mouthed in its characterization 
of Protestant heresy. What caused all the trouble, I think, were some 
remarks which were never delivered, but which were printed. I do not 
know but what some remarks of mine concerning the danger which 
menaces you had something to do with it. Perhaps some of Burrell’s 
remarks had something to do with it when the brave, grand fellow, in 
his firm, strong way, spoke of our mighty public school system and 
cautioned the Christian Endeavorers to stand on guard close to the 
school-house door. Anyway, the press sent to the speakers for what 
they proposed to say, in advance, and a Hindu gentleman sent on his 
speech, which was entitled, ‘A Voice from India,’ and which told of the 
opposition to the Christian Endeavor movement there. The remarks 
which caused the trouble were printed, but they were never delivered. 
Roman Catholic papers came out in flaring headlines, declaring that 
the church had been insulted and—you know of the rest of the trouble. 
There is no need of me going over it again. You have all read about it 
in the daily papers. 

‘* What is the plain lesson in all of this? The plain lesson in all of 
this is the essential intolerance of the Roman Catholic Church. That 
lesson should be taken to heart. Wherever Roman Catholicism is dom- 
inant, free thought, free worship and a free press are subjugated. Not 
until Victor Emanuel sat on the throne of Italy were free thought and 
free speech fostered there. You have read of the recent trouble in 
Spain at the dedication of a Protestant church. Free speech, free 
thought, free press, ungagged lips,—stand for it, value it as your life, 
for it is your utmost friend.’’ 
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DISORDER in the House of Commons amounting to a free 
fight with fists among an hundred members has filled civili- 
zation with a pang of horror and shame. Mr. Gladstone was 
assailed by Mr. Chamberlain as receiving as much unjust 
adulation as Herod. An Irish member thereupon applied the 
epithet Judas to Mr. Chamberlain. This cry was taken up 
by many others and the disgraceful scene ended in blows. 
Mr. Gladstone sat bolt upright contemplating the disorder 
with a face marked with unspeakable distress. The speaker 
secured order at last and the author of the epithet /udas 
apologized for it. After this the House took no further 
notice of the affair, but the world will not forget it. 


THE tract of country extending from Yuma to San Diego 
along the southern boundary-of California, is an arid and 
trackless waste, too inhospitable to attract settlers or even to 
encourage exploration. Some who have attempted to pene- 
trate its mysteries perished. A month or six weeks ago, four 
old prospectors, used to the desert, determined to renew the 
search for the Peg Leg mine. Starting to the southwest from 
Yuma, along a new route, to the northern spurs of the Cocopa 
Mountains, they arrived after several days in a region of gran- 
ite and porphyry formation which gave promise of bearing 
gold. Finding a pool of water they encamped and prepared 
for a thorough exploration. In the distance something was 
seen rising above the sand-drift, and on going to the spot the 
next day they found the ruins of an immense temple, with 
parts of the walls and many of the pillars still standing. 
The architecture was of a prehistoric type. Though deeply 
buried in sand, the walls and pillars rose eighteen feet above 
it. The wall was built of large cut granite blocks, accurately 
joined and laid one upon another without cement. The pil- 
lars were in the form of the rattlesnake and surmounted by 
huge rectangular blocks of granite. The carvings were of 
serpents’ heads. In size the temple was four hundred and 
sixty by two hundred and sixty feet. The ‘‘ find’’ is claimed 
to be of great historic value, and will require much excava- 
tion. This region was probably the seat of ancient mining 
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operations. The remains of an ancient aqueduct were traced 
for twenty miles. San Diego parties have volunteered the 
means to make a thorough exploration of the temple and 
locality. —Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





THE Student Volunteer Missionary Union of Great Britain, 
now in the second year of its existence, has just held a con- 
ference at Keswick immediately preceding the larger Con- 
vention on the deepening of spiritual life which, for several 
years, has drawn immense audiences to the Lake District— 
once so famous for its school of poets. The membership of 
the British Student Volunteer Missionary Union has now 
reached five hundred. Nearly all the leading universities 
and colleges in the United Kingdom are represented by 
larger or smaller delegations. Of the outsiders who have 
taken part in guiding the councils of the schools, there are 
Dr. Barbour of Edinburgh ; Drs. Maxwell and Battersby of 
London ; the venerable Dr. Murray Mitchell; Mr. Wright 
Hay, of the Baptist Missionary Society ; Mr. McCheyne Pat- 
erson, of the Church of Scotland Mission in the Punjaub; 
the famous lady traveler, Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop; Rev. J. 
Hudson Taylor; Dr. Harry Guinness ; Dr. George Smith of 
Edinburgh ; Dr. Sargood Fry, Mr. Eugene Stock and others. 
The programme set from day to day by the executive, has 
been a singularly varied one, and as experimental and prac- 
tical as varied. Scarcely a department of missionary life or 
ethics—preparatory and actual; individual and collective ; 
spiritual, mental and physical, from the culture of the hidden 
life to such mundane matters as eating, drinking and sleeping 
—seems to have been overlooked. With many workers from 
the foreign field, and such distinguished specialists as Drs. 
Murray Mitchell and George Smith of Edinburgh and Dr. 
Harry Guinness and others it is very high praise which the 
London Christian gives the address of Mrs. Bishop when it 
calls it the most remarkable utterance of the whole Confer- 
ence regarded from any point of view. The correspondent of 
this paper says: ‘‘For an hour or more she poured forth a 
stream of eloquent and thrilling speech, in language of sin- 
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gular literary grace and power of expression, and carrying 
with it a cumulative pathos and impressiveness that could not 
be described. Before she ceased to speak twilight had deep- 
ened into darkness, but the audience—the largest of the con- 
vention—was held spellbound to the very last.’’ She began 
by saying she had been greatly struck with Bishop Hill’s 
words as to agonizing in prayer for the heathen, and cherish- 
ing towards them the broken-heartedness that Christ showed 
for the lost in His day. It seems as if we were not realizing 
the fearful destitution of the world, with more than a thou- 
sand millions of Christless souls. 

Of the value of medical missions Mrs. Bishop spoke very 
highly. There are now one hundred and sixty-nine mission- 
aries abroad holding British medical diplomas, and nineteen 
of these are women. But while thanking God for what has 
been accomplished, she felt impressed more by the magnitude 
of the task and the enormous area of the unenlightened 
world, than by what has been achieved. For four and a half 
years it was her fortune to travel in Asia, and to come in 
contact with Buddhism, Hinduism, Shintuism and Islamism. 
All these systems seem to present an impenetrable wall 
against the advances of Christianity ; though we know the 
wall is not impregnable. While she could not say that she 
personally had seen large results from missionary effort she 
had seen an enormous amount of self-denying toil on the part 
of those who are carrying the Gospel to the heathen, and she 
could not speak too highly from the traveler’s point of view, 
and from extensive observations in all parts of Asia, of the 
labors of Christian men and women in the regions where she 
had traveled. 

‘*T am a convert,’’ said Mrs. Bishop, ‘‘ to missions through 
seeing missions and the need for them. Some years ago I 
took no interest whatever in the condition of the heathen. I 
had heard much ridicule cast upon Christian missions, and 
perhaps had imbibed some of the unhallowed spirit. But the 
missionaries by their lives and character, and by the work 
they are doing twherever I have seen them, have produced in 
my mind such a change and such an enthusiasm, as I might 
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almost express it, in favor of Christian missions, that I can- 
not go anywhere without speaking about them and trying to 
influence others in their favor who may be as indifferent as I 
was before I went among heathen countries.’’ 

Mrs. Bishop went on to say that in her travels she had been 
greatly impressed by the exceeding dolefulness and hopeless- 
ness of the non-Christian world. As to the condition of 
women in Eastern countries she had found that the life of an 
Oriental woman is really without hope in the world. The 
circumstances of their lives develop fierce passions of hatred, 
jealousy and intrigue, while their better natures are stunted. 
Having with her a medicine chest, which she often used in 
the relief of various ailments, Mrs. Bishop said that women 
had come to her hundreds of times and asked for something 
to make a favorite wife look ugly or odious, or to destroy a 
favorite wife, or the favorite son of a favorite wife. She 
really thought that the position of women in Mohammedan 
countries is more degraded than in the heathen lands she had 
visited. We may well be broken-hearted and agonize in 
prayer over the pitiable condition of our sisters in these non- 
Christian countries. All this of course involves the degrada- 
tion of the men. Mrs. Bishop urged those who must stay at 
home to do their part in furthering the work. She gravely 
impeached the luxurious methods of living and the expensive 
home surroundings that prevail now even among Christians, 
and called for a reversal of this state of things, so that we 
might have more to give to the work of God in other lands. 
Mrs. Bishop is expected to send a paper on Medical Missions 
to be presented at the Woman’s Congress of Missions to be 
held in Chicago next October. 


ANTHONY Comstock has filed a complaint with the Direct- 
ors of the World’s Fair against certain immoral exhibitions 
in the Oriental dances that have formed a part of the enter- 
tainment of disreputable people and of the disgust of respect- 
able visitors at the Midway Plaisance. An investigation has 
been ordered and it is understood that the objectionable 
features of these shows will be discontinued. Mr. Comstock 
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has thus added one more to his manifold services to the better 
side of our civilization: There has been complaint made on 
the same subject by the representatives of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT has established in Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and Columbia colleges and the University of New 
York annual prizes intended to encourage young men to pre- 
pare themselves for the profession of journalism. In each 
institution the prize will consist of the interest on $1,000. 
The competition for the prize is to be in the form of essays in 
English prose on subjects of contemporaneous interest in the 
foreign or domestic policy of the government of the United 
States.— Ram’s Horn. 


IN Berlin alone no less than twenty-six new churches have 
either been erected or commenced since the accession of 
Emperor William. There were only twenty-four evangelical 
churches previously. These new churches represent a money 
value of 20,000,000 marks, 3,000,000 of which have been pro- 
vided by the emperor and the government.— Ram's Horn. 


Rev. L. MCLEAN, Secretary of the Sabbath League of 
Chicago, informed us some time since that Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists were back of the Clingman-Stein injunction. Is it 
possible that Adventists are breaking the ninth Command- 
ment in a professed defense of the fourth? If so, they were 
also guilty of hypocrisy in asking the injunction on finan- 
cial grounds, and of inconsistency in supporting an injunc- 
tion that does not simply permit but requires by court law 
the opening of the Fair on both their Sabbath and ours. 
The official figures show eighteen thousand paid visitors, 
too few to pay expenses, few enough to add new emphasis to 
the failure of Sunday opening, but too many for the good 
name of the management, who might and should have 
reduced it to nothing by closing ‘‘ buildings’’ entirely as 
injunction allowed and good faith required. This blunder 
and the hard times make the increase in week-day attendance 
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since closing was decided on, smaller than we had hoped to 
see. But if Congress clears the financial sky and the World’s 
Fair management stops blundering and goes to closing, the 
autumn will yet clear away the heavy debt that now threatens 
the very life of the Fair.—The dramatic event of the month 
has been the fining of four directors $1,000 each, with smaller 
sums on others, for closing the Fair in contempt of court. 
The whole nation is laughing at the sight of anti-Sabbata- 
rians punished for Sabbath-keeping—punished in reality for 
their habitual contempt of law, which they showed once too 
often in neglecting even to ask Judge Stein to dissolve his 
injunction. They ran over it instead and found it a bomb. 
The case has been appealed. With penalties to escape, it is 
likely there will be some vigor put into the effort to have the 
absurd injunction overruled. Otherwise friends of the Sab- 
bath should secure its repeal by forcing it to a full application 
in the full opening of Jackson Park as a ‘‘ Park’? free of 
charge on all days. That would bring Sabbath-closing in a 
hurry by a special session of Legislature, if need be.—It is 
not strange that lawless gain is attempted all about the Fair, 
its directors having led the way. It is now discovered that 
forged railway tickets for the Fair are being sold, and a 
sensational story is being circulated that the cold storage 
building was burned to cover up large robberies by employés 
in collusion with a gang outside. It is suggestive that amid 
the charred ruins of the edifice was found a sign, ‘‘ This 
Building Fireproof.’’—The management of the Fair, unable 
to appreciate obedience to law, have unjustly dismissed the 
gate-keepers who refused to allow Commissioner St. Clair to 
enter free without a pass, and defended the gates and the law 
with their fists when attacked by him.—In a panic of retrench- 
ment not only some of the gate-keepers but many of the 
Columbian Guards are to be dismissed. The thieves will 
smile, and the Fair lose more in damage suits, perhaps, than 
it will save by reducing its police.—The citizens of Denver, 
in a large public meeting, called in consequence of the recent 
lynching there, condemned the lynchers as ‘‘a band of miale- 
factors’’ and censured the police for inefficiency. ‘‘ Gover- 
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nor Waite timorously presided,’’ says the /xter-Ocean, ‘‘ and 
explained away his inane speech about ‘blood up to the 
horses’ bridles.’’’—The New York police recently arrested 
an Anarchist who was trying to force into a woman’s hand a 
circular worded as follows: ‘‘ We wage war against private 
property, against the State and against the church to their 
utter annihilation. Down with private property! Down 
with the State! Down with the church! Down with the 
priest humbugs.’’—A petition of five thousand people of 
Chicago, recently presented to Mayor Harrison, asking for 
the closing of the illegal Sunday saloons, brought from him 
the usual reply of such mayors that public sentiment is 
against the law and that a municipal officer should not be 
asked to enforce a State law. In like case at Evansville, 
Ind., we read to the mayor his forgotten oath, in which he, 
like all other mayors, had sworn to enforce not only city 
ordinances but also State laws. To refuse to enforce these 
laws makes a mayor a perjurer, but that is what Carter Har- 
rison was elected for. His recent dictatorial effort to bulldoze 
the city council into voting for his nominees for Board of 
Education by threatening to withdraw patronage, has broken 
his sceptre, and the Sunday saloons and gamblers who rely 
on him as their defender may yet find him a broken reed.— 
The Midway people have concluded not to appeal to the law 
in defense of their Sunday dances and theaters. If they had 
wanted law, they could have had it in abundance for they 
have broken the laws of purity as well as of the Sabbath. 
From recent reports we infer their dances are becoming less 
indecent through warnings given, and their Sunday shows 
are now at an end. The Lady Board of Managers on pro- 
posing recently that all the Midway women be invited 
together to the Woman’s Building found that the respectable 
Javanese and Irish peasants would not associate with the 
dancing girls of Algiers and Cairo. Complaints are coming 
that patrons of ‘‘Old Vienna’’ who have paid the admittance 
fee to see and hear, are treated with scant courtesy if they do 
not alsodrink. Mrs. Carse and others objected to the appoint- 
ment, by the Ladies’ Board, of Kate Field as tester of liquors 
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for awards. The writer, although a woman suffragist, con- 
siders the course of the Lady Board of Managers as to the 
Sabbath and temperance and personalities the severest blow 
that the equal suffrage cause has received. Unless such 
leaders can be retired and the Miss Willard kind put at the 
front, woman’s vote will not greatly help Christian reforms. 
—Mrs. Mary H. Hunt formally opened her exhibits of the 
department of Scientific Temperance Instruction in Public 
Schools on July 22. From a large map, showing in white all 
States and territories in the United States under temperance 
education laws, and in black those without, on that occasion 
a child from Texas and another from Kentucky took the 
black from these two States, which have recently enacted 
these laws.—In Massachusetts, apparently as a result of 
recent hearings granted the Massachusetts Sunday Protective 
League by the railroad commissioners, the railroads have 
been, for the first time, required to submit their schedules of 
Sunday trains, which have been authorized except excursions 
at reduced rates, all of which have been forbidden to the 
great advantage of the Sabbath. A reduction at least of the 
regular Sunday trains will be probably urged in the fall and 
winter by the League, with the Connecticut standard as the 
minimum and the suspension of all Sunday trains as the 
maximum demand.—The Catholic Review reports that the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided that sending a 
child to a parochial school is a sufficient compliance with the 
school law, if the child is instructed in the branches required 
by law, though the school may not have been approved by 
the School Committee, as the law requires. 


W. F. CRAFTS. 


AFTER eighteen centuries of waiting, the Corinth Canal, 
begun in the great days of the Roman Empire, is completed 
and open to commerce. 


Our photogravure in the present number is from a recent 
photograph of the Rev. W. F. Crafts, author of ‘“The Sabbath 
for Man.’’ He was born at Fryeburg, Me., January 12, 1850; 
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graduated at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 1869; 
and at the School of Theology, Boston University, 1872. 
He was a Methodist minister until 1880, his last pastorate in 
that denomination being Trinity, Chicago. He became pas- 
tor of the Lee Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1880; and of the First Union Presbyterian Church of 
New York City in 1883. He left the pastorate January 1, 
1889, after his best year as a preacher, to become Field 
Secretary of the American Sabbath Union, which had 
been organized during the previous year by official action of 
the Methodist General Conference, the Baptist Missionary 
Conventions, various Presbyterian Assemblies, synods of 
Dutch Reformed Church, English Lutheran and other 
churches, in response to a petition originated and circulated 
by him, which had been signed by the officers of all existing 
Sabbath associations save one. He continued as Field Sec- 
retary for a year and a quarter and then resigned in order to 
be free to speak and write on the subject all over the country. 
November 16, 1891, he became chief editor of 7he Christian 
Statesman, which is ‘‘ devoted to the whole circle of Chris- 
tian reforms,’’ but has continued his lectures on reform 
and his work as associate editor of OuR Day. In May, 
1893, a convention of officers of the American Sabbath 
Union and of five of its state auxiliaries and of the W. C. 
T. U., Y. P. S.C. E. and Evangelical Alliance, elected him 


chairman of ‘‘The World’s Fair Sabbath-closing Committee,” . 


so making him a leader in the agitation for Sunday closing. 
He had for three and a quarter years previous been en- 
gaged as a lecturer, writer and lobbyist in the Sunday- 
closing movement. . 
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